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Total War and Total Unity 


T° FAL war began last Friday at dawn. With each new 
aggression, Hitler reaches a new peak of infamy; 
the vocabulary of condemnation is exhausted, and it can 
only be said that the onslaught on Holland and Belgium, 
in its unprovoked suddenness, the brutality of its execu- 
tion and the cynical hypocrisy with which it is “‘ justified,” 
was fully typical of the beastly maniac to whom the Ger- 
man nation has entrusted itself. Hitler struck for military 
advantage; but when the smoke of battle has cleared it 
will be found that, in one thing, he has achieved what no 
man in history has ever achieved before: he has brought 
every free mind in the world together in the realisation 
that his removal is the supreme duty of civilisation in the 
next few months or years. In this task there are and will 
be no neutrals. Hitler is abolishing neutrality; and though 
there are some free countries which still refuse—some from 
fear, some from blindness—to join in the fight, there are 
none who remain indifferent to its issue. 

The great battle that has now begun is following, in the 
main, the course that could have been predicted. Some of 
the highest hopes of the Allied strategists have not been 
realised. Dutch resistance, undermined by treachery and 
by landings of troops from the air, was ended a day or 
two sooner than might have been hoped, and it did not 
seem possible to hold the outer defences of Belgium east 
of Liége and along the Albert Canal. But these dis- 
appointments are by no means decisive; the main battle 
between the massed armies of the major contestants is only 
just beginning. There is no room for optimism about its 
result; the stakes are too high. But while we wait with 
breath held for the issue, we can reflect that the first great 
clash is coming in circumstances more favourable than 
In 1914. We are ready; we have been waiting eight months 
for precisely this move. The first shock has been taken 
much further forward ; and though the Germans have 


greater numbers of aircraft, their inferiority in the quality 
of their machines is such that they enjoy no such crushing 
material advantage as in 1914. Chance and personal genius 
have their part to play even in mechanised warfare, but, 
given our fair allowance of good fortune, there is no 
reason to look forward with any dismay. And we can buoy 
our hopes with the reflection that if Hitler loses this battle, 
he knows he is beaten. His whole strategy since April 
9th has proved the necessity he is under of staking every- 
thing on a quick victory. We must hold out; and all our 
thoughts and prayers must be with those in Belgium and 
in France who are feeling the full shock of this tremendous 
assault. 

The British nation faces the ordeal in very much better 
heart than seemed possible a fortnight ago. On Friday, the 
very day that Hitler struck, the long nightmare of the 
deadening spirit of Munich was ended. Mr Neville Cham- 
berlain was at last brought to see that he himself had 
become the chief obstacle to national unity, that a sub- 
stantial minority—if not a majority—of the nation were 
hampered in their contribution to the war effort by the 
suspicion that they were being held back by delay, timidity 
and nervelessness in the central direction. It took the 
disaster of Norway and a bitter debate in the House of 
Commons to open Mr Chamberlain’s eyes, but once he 
realised the truth he took the only possible and proper 
course. He placed his resignation in the hands of the King 
and advised His Majesty to send for Mr Winston Churchill. 
Mr Churchill has now succeeded in forming a Govern- 
ment which has the formal support not only of the Con- 
servative loyalists, but of the three Oppositions—the 
Labour Party, the Liberals and that group of Conserva- 
tive “ rebels” from which Mr Churchill himself springs. 

The new Government, like all other Governments, has 
to take into account in its composition the facts of the 
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political situation. The personnel of the War Cabinet is 
perhaps the best illustration of this fact. Ideally, it should 
be a group of men best fitted to give the whole machine 
of Government its supreme direction; if its members have 
to be selected from the different parties, they should be 
selected for their personal qualities rather than for their 
party rank. But it can hardly be said that these are the 
criteria that have chosen the four men who, with the 
Prime Minister himself, make up the War Cabinet. Mr 
Chamberlain and Lord Halifax, Mr Attlee and Mr Green- 
wood—are these the most competent, or merely the most 
eminent, men in their parties? In form, the War Cabinet 
is what the Government’s critics have been asking for, a 
supreme directorate with a majority of members unen- 
cumbered by departmental duties. In fact, it is hardly 
more like Mr Lloyd George’s War Cabinet than Mr 
Chamberlain’s. The new Prime Minister has himself given 
a hint of a limitation on its scope by creating himself 
Minister of Defence. Final judgment must necessarily be 
suspended. Mr Chamberlain has the reputation of an 
excellent committee chairman and Mr Attlee and Mr 
Greenwood may rise to the height of their opportunity. Ii 
drive comes from elsewhere, the War Cabinet may pro- 
vide the essential element of balance. But at first sight it 
looks more like a political formula than a weapon of action. 
If judgment be thus reserved on the War Cabinet itself, 
it must be said that the departmental appointments—with 
one crying exception—are good and that some of them 
are excellent. The trio of Service Ministers—Mr Alexander 
at the Admiralty, Mr Eden at the War Office and Sir 
Archibald Sinclair at the Air Ministry—will provide 
vigour and courage and yet work well under the Prime 
Minister’s direction. The two crucial Ministries for the 
economic mobilisation of the country—Labour and Supply 
—have been put in charge of two of Labour’s strongest 
characters, Mr Ernest Bevin and Mr Herbert Morrison. Mr 
Bevin stands as a guarantee of fair treatment for the 
workers, and he has promised to call on them to “ work 
like hell” provided only they are not working for war 
profiteers. Two more of the new wartime Ministries, In- 
formation and Economic Warfare, have been given new 
chiefs of strong personality and driving force in Mr Duff 
Cooper and Mr Hugh Dalton. A new Ministry of Aircraft 
Production has been created and filled with all the dynamic 
energy of Lord Beaverbrook—certainly the most novel and 
not the least excellent of Mr Churchill’s choices. 
Certain of the other appointments are more question- 
able. The energy and abilities of Lord Lloyd and Mr 
Amery are rightly enlisted; but they could be better em- 
ployed than at the Colonial Office and the India Office. 
The choice of members of the last Government to stay 
and of those to go is, in some cases, peculiar. Is Lord 
Caldecote preferable to Mr Oliver Stanley, Mr Cross to 
Mr Elliot? But some criticisms of this sort are inevitable 
in the very delicate business of Government making and 
if it were not for one downright bad appointment, the con- 
clusion might be that the various Ministries have been well 
filled and the political balance kept without any interfer- 
ence with administrative efficiency. This exception is, of 
course, the nomination of Sir Kingsley Wood as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The Treasury, at this moment of time, 
is the crucial department, not only because of the high 
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importance of a sound financial policy, but also because 
of its dominating position in the whole mechanism of Goy. 
ernment. If the bureaucratic machine is running slup. 
gishly, if there is delay and timidity and half-heartedness 
the remedy is to be found at the Treasury as much as at 
10 Downing Street. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should be a man with a broad grasp of the essential prob- 
lems, with a ruthless energy, with a personality that domi- 
nates and galvanises his colleagues—such a man as Mr 
Lloyd George was when he was Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer. That the post should have been given to a man 
who is not known to have any qualifications of technical 
competence or personal character for it and has always 
been a ringleader of the “ Better-Notters ” is a disaster— 
unrelieved by any compensating change in the Financial 
Secretaryship. This appointment may have been the price 
that had to be paid for the continued support of that sec- 
tion of the Conservative Party which until last week 
formed the Government. If so, the price is too heavy. 

The change of Government is the beginning, not the 
end, of the house-cleaning that is necessary. New blood is 
wanted in the Ministries as well as in the Cabinet; dilu- 
tion is nowhere more urgently needed than in Whitehall, 
What has hitherto hamstrung the nation’s effort and turned 
unity into irritation, patriotism into frustration, has been 
the impression given that the winning of the war was re- 
garded as private property, reserved for those who had the 
right qualifications of rank, opinion or training. This has 
been shown not only by the attitude to those members of 
Parliament who dared to criticise, but also by the treat- 
ment of those outside specialists who were taken into the 
various Ministries. The former have been ostracised and 
excluded from the power to assist; the latter have seen their 
abilities sterilised. At Westminster, a majority of the able 
men have been kept at bay by the insistence on unquestion- 
ing loyalty. In Whitehall, the recruited brain-power of 
the nation has been wasted because the established Civil 
Service constitutes itself a bottleneck through which all 
decisions must pass. The one has led to disunity, the other 
to inefficiency. The one has now, we may hope, been cor- 
rected; but the other is no less vital. Twenty-four years 
ago the formation of Mr Lloyd George’s Government 
brought a change that was felt in every office in Whitehall, 
and the whole tempo and atmosphere of Government were 
accelerated and invigorated. On its ability to perform a 
similar miracle now, Mr Churchill’s Government—and 
Britain’s fate—depend. 

The new Government is thus on trial. But the main 
point is that it is an cnormous improvement on what went 
before, in personal competence and, above all, in the 
national unity of which it is at once the cause and the 
consequence. Even without the compelling force of a new 
and much graver external peril, the formation of a Gov- 
ernment such as this would have been the signal for which 
millions of patriotic citizens have been waiting—the signal 
to give their all, for their all will now be taken and used. 
There is a passionate desire in all ranks of the nation to 
give in full measure the “blood, toil, tears and sweat 
that Mr Churchill asked for. Roused by slogans such as 
this, not lulled by complacent sedatives, Britain can again 
to-day reach the highest pinnacles of her power and her 
greatness. 


Gains and Losses 


HE invader has overrun Luxemburg. All Holland 
outside of island Zeeland has fallen to his forces; 
and, as the battle rages, no one can tell how much of the 
kingdom of the Belgians will be saved from the wreckage. 
The occupation of all or most of the Low Countries 
must improve Germany’s strategic position greatly. The 
assault upon Allied trade and shipping from the air and 
under water, upon ports and centres of production, wilt 
have nearer bases. Economically, in terms of essential 
supplies, the position is not so clear. Away from the battle- 
ground, it is the Allies, not Germany, who have gained. 
Holland and Belgium are Imperial Powers, with posses- 
sions rich in oil, tin, rubber, copper, sugar, oilseeds, tea, 


tobacco and coffee. True, sea-power has given the Allies 
access to these ever since September, and cut the Ger- 
mans off. But now the advantage must be greater still. 
Belgium and Holland have been forcibly made Allies; 
joint currency and credit arrangements will mean that 
the proceeds in foreign exchange from the sale of their 
colonial produce will be available for the Allied put- 
chase of raw materials, munitions, aircraft and foodstuffs 
elsewhere; and no foreign exchange will be needed by 
the Allies to obtain the vital raw materials of these 
Empires. The Netherlands East Indies’ trade with the 
United States is considerable, and there is a valuable 
balance in dollars. A third of the world’s rubber output 
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is in the Dutch Empire and a fifth of the world’s tin. In 
the Belgian Congo there is copper. The Amsterdam 
diamond trade—with most of its diamonds—has escaped 
the invader; and the famous materia medica of the Low 
Countries, quinine from Java, cinchona, caffeine, aloes 
from Curacao, valerian, caraway and camomile, was 
mostly processed in Belgium and Holland, not produced 
there. 

Nor is this all that the Allies gain, whatever happens 
in the field. Belgium and especially Holland are great 
trading and financial nations, and the basis of their trade 
is shipping. Their accumulated gold and foreign exchange 
assets, most of which the Allies will control (perhaps £25 
millions of Dutch gold may have been taken), exceed £350 
millions, a remarkable addition to the buying-power of 
the defenders of democracy. Holland’s investments in the 
United States amount to perhaps £250 millions, of which 
some £200 millions may be negotiable; Belgium’s United 
States investments may be £35 millions. Holland’s total 
tonnage of shipping (of 100 tons or over) is nearly 
3 millions: her efficient ocean-going tonnage, 13 millions, 
is a seventh of our own efficient ocean-going tonnage; her 
tanker fleet (1,000 tons and over) exceeds half a million 
tons. Belgium’s total tonnage is some 400,000. The greater 
part of these ships, as well as the German vessels lying 
in the Dutch East Indies and captured, will be available 
for Allied use. They will ease the pressure on Allied 
shipping space, and their services will earn foreign 
exchange. 

These are clear gains to the Allies. They appreciably 
increase the grave disadvantage in trade and finance, and 
therefore in vital supplies, that Germany has suffered since 
the Nazi swoop upon Europe was first resisted last Sep- 
tember. But it would be idle to deny that there are large 
gains to the Germans as well. Mostly it is mere loot that 
cannot be replenished, large stocks of vegetable oils 
(Holland’s oilseed crushing industry is considerable), of 
rubber and oil (which the defeated Dutch forces may have 
destroyed in Holland), of margarine and whale oil. There 
are stocks of tin in Holland and of copper in Belgium. 

Indeed, it is a common view that the tightening of the 
Allied blockade drove Hitler to his latest attack. Faced by 
short supplies, with the inability to last a long war, he has 
struck out westward, to end the war before Germany’s 
economic weaknesses were tested; and, en passant, to seize 
the precious booty of the Netherlands stocks. In doing 
so he has closed the neutral corridor for transit trade that 
was Germany’s only mainstay in the last war. In 1918, 
60 per cent. of the Reich’s imports came from or through 
Holland. This time, when, admittedly, Germany has an 
area of supply in the East and South-East that hostilities 
robbed her of in 1914-18, the Allied blockade has already 
been severe in the West. Germany’s transit trade through 
Holland in 1938 was 50 million metric tons; in the first 
quarter of 1939 jt was 11.9 million tons; in the first 
quarter of this year it was only 1.4 million tons. Rotter- 
dam’s position as Germany’s chief trading inlet was 
destroyed before the Nazi bombers raided the city; and 
trade through Antwerp, too, which carried 2.3 million tons 
of goods of Belgian and foreign origin to Germany in each 
of the pre-war years, had been sharply cut away. Trade 
into Germany was blockaded, but trade into the Nether- 
lands was not. Dutch imports in the period September, 
1938, to March, 1939, were valued at 810 million guilders; 
in September, 1939, to March, 1940 (when, admittedly, 
Import prices had risen), the value was 941 million 
guilders; and there were obvious stocks to tempt the 
invader. 

These stocks are short-term gains, though the edible oils, 
vegetable oils, margarine and whale oil meet an urgent 
German need. The question is: What are Germany’s gains 
from the agriculture and industry of the conquered Low 
Countries likely to be? In Holland farming is a major in- 
dustry, and from her 23 million head of cattle, her 650,000 
sheep and her half a million pigs the Germans will again 
get needed supplies. But Dutch agriculture has no in- 
digenous base. Its annual export surpluses of 200,000 tons 
of miik products, 120,000 tons of butter and cheese, 
80,000 tons of meat products and 30,000 tons of meat (a 
large part of all of which already goes to Germany) is 
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dependent upon imported feeding stuffs, cereals and oil- 
seeds. Sixty per cent. of Holland’s cereal requirements have 
normally to be imported, as well as very considerable 
quantities of fertilisers. The immediate gain to Germany 
in foodstuffs and agricultural produce should not be 
minimised; there are stocks of feeding stuffs and fertilisers, 
too. But it cannot last: neither pastoral, dairy nor arable 
farming can be carried on in Holland on a scale likely to 
aid Germany in face of a complete blockade of essential 
supplies by the Allies; and industrial Belgium is never able 
to feed herself by a very wide margin. 

The position is not fundamentally dissimilar in industry, 
though here the German gains are perhaps more evident. 
Both Holland and Belgium are leading industrial countries. 
Both are normally self-sufficient in coal (Germany’s need 
for which is steadily growing); Holland produced 134 
million metric tons in 1938 and Belgium 294 million metric 
tons. Holland’s coalfield in the Limburg district around 
Maastricht is now German. Belgium’s coalfields around 
Liége and Charleroi are now in the main battle zone. Some 
chemicals, too, are produced by both countries. But, in the 
main, the industries of the Low Countries carry on by 
converting imported materials into manufactured goods. 
Their important metal industries depend upon foreign 
ores, nearly a sixth of Belgian imports being materials for 
metal manufacture. Belgium refines imported copper and 
zinc. Her iron and steel industry (Belgium is the sixth steel 
producer in the world)—situated near Liége and Charleroi 
and in the province (not the Grand Duchy) of Luxemburg, 
vith an annual capacity of some 4 million tons of crude 
steel—is dependent on ore supplies from France and 
Algeria as well as from the Grand Duchy. Germany has 
seized the Grand Duchy, but she has not yet won the Bel- 
gian industrial areas which are now being devastated; and 
she herself is short of iron ore supplies. Luxemburg will 
give Germany over 7 million tons a year of iron ore, but it 
is low-grade ore like Germany’s own, and the Belgian iron 
and steel industry, even if it were captured, could not be 
sufficiently fed. So, too, with textiles—a fifth of Belgium’s 
normal imports are textile goods, but her mills and fac- 
tories are dependent upon overseas supplies. 

The position is the same in occupied Holland. Iron and 
steel, shipbuilding, engineering and electrical trades, all are 
dependent on imported materials. Tin smelting needs tin 
from the East Indies. ‘The great Dutch oilseed refining in- 
dustry must fall idle when stocks of important oilseeds are 
done. The industrial capacity of both Belgium and Holland, 
the factories, plant, mines and shipyards (Holland’s 35-40 
well-equipped yards are well suited to U-boat building) 
are undoubtedly a gain to Germany—but only if they can 
be used. For a time they may be fairly fully used with the 
raw material stocks already accumulated; but, in the long 
run, if the war is not ended earlier by a sudden stroke, they 
will fall more and more idle for lack of materials. 

Economically, therefore, the Low Countries can only re- 
present a gain to the Germans for the next few months. The 
Allies, on the other hand, have lasting gains—in colonial 
co-operation, in raw materials, in shipping and foreign ex- 
change and in negotiable securities. But they have imme- 
diate losses as well—coal, machinery and dairy produce 
from Holland, coal, iron and steel, metal products and 
flax from Belgium, and iron and steel from Luxemburg; 
the French Government had agreed to take 5 million tons 
of coal from Belgium this year and between 1 and 1} 
million tons from Holland, but it should not unduly strain 
Britain’s coal resources to replace these. A seventh of 
Belgium’s exports came to Britain in 1938 and over a fifth 
of Holland’s exports. In 1938, a tenth of Britain’s imports 
of tomatoes, a fifth of our egg imports, nearly half our 
imported onions and four-fifths of our tinned skimmed 
milk came from the Netherlands. 

But the foodstuffs, iron and steel and manufactures nor- 
mally bought from the Low Countries we can get elsewhere. 
Germany’s eventual losses from the invasion, unless she 
wins the war very quickly, will be lasting and grievous. It 
would be tempting the gods to beat the air in triumph 
while the battle is still on, but at least it is true to say 
that the latest German aggression, like its forerunners, is, 
economically, a sign of weakness rather than a source of 
strength. 
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italy’s Preparations 


S Italy ready to go to war? Her basic weaknesses, 

her lack of raw materials, such as oil, coal, iron ore, 
rubber and tin, and her dependence on imports from be- 
yond Gibraltar and Suez, have already been demonstrated 
in The Economist (January 20th, page 99, and April 27th, 
page 761). They cannot be removed by policies of a 
purely domestic order, but only by changes abroad; yet 
they may incline Mussolini to war and great risks rather 
than peace and a stabilisation of Italy’s present military- 
economic inferiority. A significant guide to Italy’s war 
readiness would be the size of her stocks of imported 
materials. 

At the outbreak of war the Italian Government imposed 
an almost complete black-out of statistical information. 
But in foreign trade there are two nations concerned, the 
exporter and the importer; and the trend of nearly a 
third of Italy’s foreign trade can be followed in the pub- 
lications of clients and customers; and earlier this year it 
was announced that production in 1939 was 14 per cent. 
higher than in the previous year. 

Last year’s great expansion of Italy’s war industries 
has not stopped. The recently published reports of the 
three great concerns, Breda, Fiat and Montecatini, em- 
phasise this. Breda are building yet another armaments 
factory near Rome in Italy’s new industrial zone, lying 
roughly between Naples and Florence. Fiat are building 
a new factory near Florence, which can replace their 
dangerously situated Turin establishment in time of war; 
and, although their production of motor cars has fallen 
off, armament and aeroplane production have more than 
offset the decline. Montecatini report advances in almost 
every branch of mineral and chemical production, in which 
this company plays a predominant role. Plans are being 
put into execution for the hydrogenation of lignite and for 
new oil refineries; and under the latest plan steel produc- 
tion is to be raised to 4 million tons, compared with just 
over 23 million tons in 1938. 

As in Germany, autarky does not mean any reduction 
in Italy’s imports of raw materials or in her need for foreign 
exchange to buy them. This high level of activity com- 
pels an increase in both domestic and imported supplies. 
Purchases from the Balkans have greatly expanded in 
recent months far in excess of sales. Switzerland and the 
Balkans have become more dependent on Italy’s transit 
facilities and shipping. Italy has clearing agreements with 
nearly all European countries, and the amount of free 
exchange that can be gained from European trade is 
limited. The only extra-European countries with which 
Italy has clearing agreements are Japan and Manchoukuo. 
But Italy’s trade deficit with extra-European countries has 
almost certainly increased since September, either as a 
result of bigger imports, as from the United States and the 
Dutch East Indies, or as a result of smaller exports, as to 
Egypt, Malaya and India. So far as free exchange is con- 
cerned, Italy’s trade position has not improved. Even 
the increased balances from transit traffic and shipping 
cannot appreciably alter this fact; and against these 
favourable items on invisible account must be set the almost 
complete standstill of the tourist industry. 

The fact is that Italy, in the throes of intense industrial 
activity and in need of more and more overseas materials, 
is suffering from an acute shortage of free exchange, and 
particularly of dollars. So acute has this shortage been 
that Italy has been compelled to draw on her published 
gold reserves. At the end of 1937 these amounted to 3,996 
million lire. During 1938, when the year’s trade deficit 
was 2,960 million lire, the gold reserve was depleted to 
the extent of 322 millions. Last year, when the trade 
deficit had been reduced to 1,500 million lire, this was 
covered by a sale of gold amounting to 974 million lire, 
of which nearly a third was sent to the United States in the 
last three months of the year. Moreover, this export of 
gold to the United States is still continuing, as Italian im- 
ports from the United States reach new high levels. 

The increased Italian purchases from the United States 





have consisted largely of cotton. Shipments of cotton to 
Italy from her three principal suppliers, the United States 
India and Egypt, amounted to 68,655 tons in the first four 
months of the war, compared with 57,745 tons in the same 
period of 1938, and 19,745 tons in January, 1940, com. 
pared with only 7,930 tons in January, 1939. The value of 
petroleum products imported from the United States has 
been little more than it was before the war; imports of 
crude petroleum have, in fact, fallen off; but imports of 
lubricating oil, destined perhaps in part for Germany, have 
greatly increased. In February of this year total imports 
from the United States amounted to more than $91 mil. 
lions, leaving a trade deficit of $7 millions, of which 
$5 millions was covered by the export of gold. 

Total Italian imports of petroleum and petroleum pro- 
ducts amounted, according to Italian returns, to 2,648 
thousand tons in 1938 and 1,133 thousand tons in the 
first seven months of 1939. In the remaining months of 
last year the United States sent Italy 350 thousand tons, 
Roumania 260 thousand and Mexico, according to a 
private estimate, some 450 thousand tons. Thus, for these 
three countries alone, the five months’ total was 1,060 
thousand tons which, added to the Italian figures for the 
first seven months of the year, gives a figure of 2,780 
thousand tons for the whole of 1939, and total imports 
from all countries must necessarily have been much 
greater. Moreover, the Italian figure for 1938 is an under- 
estimate, as it is believed to exclude petroleum used by 
the Navy or Air Force, and therefore actual imports in 
1938 may well have reached 3 million tons; in 1939 they 
probably exceeded 3 millions. In view of rationing and 
sharp increases in the price of petroleum products, Italy 
must have built up formidable reserves. 

The coal position, crucial to Italy, is particularly hard 
to gauge. In 1938, 8.9 million tons came from Germany, 
Austria, Poland and Czecho-Slovakia, over 6 millions 
by sea. The Italians claim to be importing at the rate 
of 12 million tons a year, but even 12 million tons, about 
the average of annual imports in recent years, is hardly 
adequate to meet the requirements of industry at the 
present high level of activity; and it is hard to believe 
that, with the Allied ban on sea-borne German coal ex- 
ports, this rate can be kept up for long (in 1938 10 out 
of 12} million tons came by sea). The domestic output 
of coal was just over 3 million tons last year and is 
scheduled to reach 53 million tons this year. Every effort 
is being made to encourage the consumption of the inferior 
domestic product, but technical considerations often make 
this impossible. The electrification of the railways has 
succeeded up to the point where they require directly little 
more than a million tons of coal a year; but it must be 
remembered that, at certain seasons of the year, electric 
power has itself to be obtained from coal. It is estimated 
that an irreducible minimum of 74 million tons of foreign 
coal is required for electric power stations, for gas works 
and for certain industries that could only use domestic 
coal with the greatest difficulty. Stringent rationing of coal 
was introduced on March Ist. 

Imports of tin and rubber dropped off in the general 
uncertainty just after the outbreak of war, but have sinc 
revived. Deliveries of rubber from the Dutch East Indies 
during the first four months of the war were higher than 
in the previous year, but not sufficiently high to com 
pensate for the reduction of shipments from Malaya. But, 
already in December, Malayan shipments were reviving, 
and in January and February shipments from the Dutch 
East Indies were 34 times what they were a year ago. 
Shipments of tin from the Dutch East Indies in the first 
six months of the war were 1,235 metric tons, compa 
with only 143 in the corresponding period of the previous 
year—more than enough to compensate for a small decline 
in Malayan deliveries up to last December. ; 

In sum, so far as can be seen, during the last eight 
months Italy has been pressing on with her war prepara 
tions as rapidly as though she had been at war and without 
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the hindrance of blockade or hostilities. Unnecessary 
consumption and imports have been cut down. The im- 
port of essential materials from overseas has been proceed- 
ing at a great pace and in apparent disregard of the 
willingness of the overseas countries to take Italian goods 
in exchange. Gold from the reserves of the Bank of Italy 
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is being exported without compunction. Considerable 
stocks have been accumulated. It is not easy to avoid the 
conclusion that Italy has been hurrying to import all she 
can against the closing of the entrances to the Mediter- 
ranean by the British Navy in the event of her lining 
up with Germany. 


Training War Workers 


“OME, then, let us go forward together with our 

united strength.” Mr Ernest Bevin has been made 
Minister of Labour, Mr Herbert Morrison, Minister of 
Supply. Labour’s leaders have been called to carry the new 
Prime Minister’s summons into every factory and work- 
shop in the land, and Mr Bevin himself has described their 
task: “I will ask my people to work like hell to save the 
lives of our lads.” 

The hard path of production upon whose swift travers- 
ing the battle in the end may turn is not simply to break 
down every resistance of every kind to the full employ- 
ment of men and women and plant; not simply to destroy 
every hesitation and barring interest; not simply to requi- 
sition or conscript (the word is used advisedly) the nation’s 
industry and its industrial personnel. The new industrial 
army must be trained. It is not only numbers that are 
needed, but skill, capacity and trained intelligence as well. 

We know that there is a shortage of skilled and experi- 
enced workers in many essential industries. We know that 
even highly trained industrial recruits are few. We know 
that the training schemes so far launched are sadly small 
by contrast with our large scale requirements. What can 
be done? What sort of training can be given in engineer- 
ing and metal manufacture to very large numbers of re- 
cruits in a brief month or so? Can the demand for really 
skilled workers, for foremen, charge-hands, supervisors 
and under managers, be satisfied by any method of inten- 
sive training; or must we rely here on the slower pro- 
cesses of promotion and judicious up-grading and on 
eking out the short supply by dilution and the infusion 
of less skilled workers? How far can we tap reserves 
of skill for war work by the full mobilisation of this 
class of manpower and its allocation, according to an 
infrangible schedule of priorities, exclusively to war and 
export manufacture? Who is to be trained and how? 

Unemployment in the metal and engineering trades is 
not more than 2 per cent., and a grave bottleneck in the 
supply of labour is imminent. The training of hundreds of 
thousands of semi-skilled men and women to operate 
single-purpose machines is imperative. In the last war, to 
train these was easier than now; shells and ammunition 
were produced on very simple machines, dividing the 
process into many stages, each of which could be attended 
by girls and women with little or no experience; work- 
shop sense and deftness were learned on the job, and 
organised training was not often needed. This time the 
machines are more complicated; they perform several 
actions simultaneously and turn out much more material 
than in 1914-18 with much less labour. Definite courses 
of instruction and learning periods cannot be dispensed 
with, and an added need to embark now upon large-scale 
training without delay springs from this. The time needed 
(0 train this semi-skill is still only short, but it cannot 
be missed. 

In Germany, four weeks’ training is given to all un- 
skilled recruits to the metal trades—almost wholly in the 
actual works and on machines being used in production. 

he local Labour Front aids in the drafting of training 
schemes, and defaulting employers are denied additional 
killed labour until semi-skilled workers (in this lesser 
sense of mere machine operators) are being adequately 
lumed out. The slogan is “ We must abolish the unskilled 
worker”; and it should not be hard for British industry 
(0 follow suit on a massive scale. It needs only Govern- 
ment leadership and command; not simply the Govern- 
ment’s readiness (announced ten days ago) to pay the fares 
of unemployed men going to employers for training, valu- 
able though that is; but its decision to pay for the main- 
tenance and cost of training as well as for the transfer 


of hundreds of thousands of workers not now in war work, 
whether idle or not; and its determination to enforce 
quite ruthlessly the maximum training of machine 
operators in the nation’s factories. 

It is possible to provide deliberate short-period training 
for a great force of machine operators, and the appreciable 
work already being done by individual employers up and 
down the country reinforces this confidence. The rest is up 
to Mr Bevin. But this is only the first task. The second and 
hardest is to find a sufficient supply of men with more skill 
than these machine operators—skilled and semi-skilled 
craftsmen. In Britain, promotion among industrial crafts- 
men is mainly by an elastic system of up-grading. A man 
proves his ability on the spot by “ earning the rate for the 
job ” and by showing his capacity to take responsibility in 
handling costly materials or in organising other workers. 
It is a system of trial and error, and there is extraordinarily 
little formal apprenticeship. The worker builds up his skill 
by varied practical experience, and little can be done in the 
really short run to increase the actual numbers of skilled 
and responsible workers. 

The Government training centres afford an excellent 
example of this limitation. They provide unemployed men 
with “a background for craftsmanship.” They could not 
turn out large numbers of machine operators simply because 
they have not got, and cannot have, the requisite range of 
expensive and bulky machines to train them on; that can 
only be done, in the main, in industry, where the machines 
are actually in use. What the centres do is to train semi- 
skilled workers in the higher sense, men who are “half a 
craftsman.” If they are turners, they have had experience of 
several sorts of lathes and can read diagrams. If they are 
sheet-meial workers, they know something of geometry and 
the nature of malleable metals. If they are precision fitters, 
they have worked on a series of benches, learning to be 
familiar with diagrams and to work in different metals. 
They have gained generalised craftsmanship of the kind 
that comes in industry with the widening of experience. 
But it takes time. It cannot be hurried, and it is by no 
means certain that the recent shortening of the training 
period at the centres from six months to three will prove 
worth while. It is only the training of semi-skilled machine 
operators, not these semi-skilled craftsmen, that can be 
done en masse and rapidly, and this cannot be done at the 
centres. 

Thus there is no simple and sovereign way to increase 
the numbers of more or less skilled craftsmen. A crucially 
needed step is to make the most effective use of those that 
there are: to use them exclusively on essential work; to 
comb the labour field for men ripe for speedier up-grading; 
and to reinforce these key men by vast numbers of swiftly 
trained operatives. At present the Schedule of Reserved 
Occupations protects from calling up men in selected 
occupations and the entire personnel of enterprises doing 
essential work. But this is useless unless the men not 
mobilised for war are fully mobilised and organised for 
work; and unless apprenticeship and the technical training 
of juveniles are maintained and extended to ensure the 
forthcoming of industry's essential labour. 

The first need is training: to multiply the lower grades 
of workers by intensive mass instruction, to bring in a 
regiment of women and workers from non-essential trades. 
The second need is distribution; to distribute the invaluable 
skilled personnel of industry in the most effective way 
humanly possible. And these two needs must be met at 
once, if the free countries’ resistance to disaster is to be fed 
with the shot and shell and aircraft without which it must 
crack and crumble. 




































































NOTES OF 


Holland Surrenders 


The collapse of Dutch resistance after five days came 
as a surprise only to those who had under-estimated the 
striking force of the German war machine. An army of 
400,000 men, however gallant and resolute (and the Dutch 
show magnificent courage) can hardly resist, virtually un- 
aided, the invasion of the mechanised columns of a Reich 
80 millions strong. And Germany used every device of vio- 
lence and treachery to secure her rapid advance. The drop- 
ping of thousands of parachutists in the rear so that at the 
height of the attack Dutch troops had to be withdrawn from 
the main positions to defend the interior, helped to confuse 
the military situation and the organised treachery of Dutch 
Nazis and resident Germans created almost unbelievable con- 
ditions of suspicion and suspense behind the lines. Treachery, 
too, probably left the key bridges at Arnhem and Moerdyk 
intact so that the German motorised columns could sweep 
in unimpeded. But the chief factor in the Dutch Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s decision to surrender appears to have been 
the appalling extent of the damage due to aerial bom- 
bardment and the even more appalling slaughter which every 
mile of the German advance entailed. In five days Holland 
had already lost 100,000 men, a quarter of her army. Civi- 
lian figures were probably not much less, and with the Ger- 
man army approaching the densely inhabited provinces 
round Utrecht, the Commander-in-Chief concluded that no 
military consideration could justify the carnage which would 
ensue. Thus, with a good part of their main defensive posi- 
tions still intact and their greatest cities still unoccupied, the 
Dutch gave up the struggle and their capitulation is a strik- 
ing testimony to the terrorising powers of the bomber and 
yet another proof of the absolutely over-riding importance 
of air power in moderi war. The country remains at war 
with Germany and in the province of Zeeland resistance 
continues. The Dutch Navy succeeded in escaping from the 
Dutch ports and has joined the Allies. A certain proportion 
of the Dutch Army crossed the Belgian frontier and is being 
reorganised on Belgian soil. In the Zeeland area, the Dutch 
troops have been placed under the command of Rear-Admiral 
van der Stad and are in contact with Allied forces. They 
appear to form one end of the long defensive line which is 
developing from Antwerp to Sedan, but in the rest of Hol- 
iand, Germany’s occupation is proceeding rapidly and troops 
have entered Amsterda:n and the Hague. 


The Dutch East Indies Carry On 


Independent Holland continues in full sovereignty in the 
Dutch East Indies. Many big Dutch banks and business 
houses are removing their offices to Batavia—among them the 
Netherlands Trading Society and the Rotterdam-Lloyd. The 
loyalty of the native populations is absolute, and the islands 
appear to be bracing themselves for a great effort to keep the 
Dutch flag flying and to assist as actively as they can in 
the prosecution of the war. Their contribution will, of course, 
be mainly economic, and here certain difficulties with Japan 
arise. Japan relies to a considerable extent on supplies from 
the Dutch East Indies. If the Indies devote al! their resources 
to forwarding the Allied cause and in this way reduce the 
volume of trade with Japan, then the Japanese Government 
may well decide that the status guo which they demand, under 
threat of intervention, to see maintained, has in fact been 
violated. ‘The extremer elements in Japan are already pressing 
for intervention without waiting for the excuse, and the 
extremist press is making great play with the Allied landing 
in Dutch West Indies. A similar procedure will, they declare, 
be adopted in the Dutch East Indies, and Japan should con- 
sider whether such a move ought not, on Nazi lines, to be 
“ forestalled.” However, the presence of the United States 
fleet at Hawaii and Japan’s great economic dependence upon 
American supplies have a calming effect. Provided the Dutch 
East Indies’ help to the Allied cause does not materially 
interfere with Japanese trade, we can hope for the main- 
tenance of the status quo. One immediate gain to us is the 
fact that, together with the United States, the Dutch East 
Indies has been the principal supplier of the goods reaching 
Germany via Vladivostok; with the United States’ moral em- 
bargo increasing in effect and Dutch East Indian shipments 
suspended, one of the most serious leaks in our blockade will 
have been at least partially closed without the necessity of 
upsetting Russian sensibilities. 
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THE WEEK 


A Week of Pre-Belligerency 


All through the week, Italian students and schoolchildrg 
have been marched from their classrooms to fixed poing 
on the streets and public squares of Rome to give “ spop. 
taneous” vent to their fierce hatred of France and Britaip 
and to their pride and delight in the exploits of their magni. 
ficent allies who have crushed out the independence of yer 
another small State and are attacking the mother country gf 
the Italian Crown Princess. Signor Mussolini has given bj 
official blessing to the demonstrations by appearing on th 
balcony at the Palazzo Venezia, and the demonstrators ay 
ably seconded by the activities of the police. Anti-Allied Pos- 
ters plaster the town and attacks on English visitors hay 
taken place; women and old men appear to be the favourit, 
targets of attack—Fascist virility must have its way—anj 
even diplomatic immunity has not shielded the Swiss Min. 
ister and his wife from gross insult. The Italian Press is jubj- 
lant over Allied defeats and German invincibility and assure 
the people of Italy that the Allied contraband control is gt 
the root of Italy’s (admittedly stringent) economic difficulties, 
The Osservatore Romano, whose testimony to the truth hys 
continued unshaken throughout the crisis, is now virtually 
banned, and violent incidents took place where copies of th 
paper were still displayed. Some readers were even throw 
into the public fountains. The Osservatore’s general crim 
was, of course, its publication of impartial news, but the nes 
onslaught was undoubtedly designed to prevent the Popes 
message of sympathy to the sovereigns of Holland, Belgium 
and Luxemburg from reaching the Italian public. Yet, in 
spite of this frantic ebullience, it is still uncertain whether 
Italy has braced herself to take the plunge. Diplomatically, it 
would appear impossible for the Duce to withdraw from 
his extreme position without damaging loss of prestige. From 
the military standpoint, intervention now, when the Allie 
face the greatest crisis of their national existence, would 
almost certainly have considerable effect. Germany, too, may 
have decided that the time has come. Military missions are 
in Rome, the country is flooded with “ tourists,” German 
troops are massed on the Jugoslav and Swiss frontiers, th 
bombing by German aeroplanes of Italian ships has started 
again. It looks very much as though Berlin were forcing the 
issue. 


* 


Yet there are certain anomalies in the situation. In spite d 
the “strengthening of the Western fortifications” and th 
calling up oi more classes, Italy is not fully mobilised and 
there is no evidence that her air force has taken up its battle 
station. True, her citizens are being advised to leave Turkey 
and Egypt and anti-Jugoslav demonstrations have started 


again, but Italian ships—save for the Adriatica line to Turkey f 





are sailing normally. The propaganda campaign appears t0 
have missed fire to such an extent that in the north of Ital 
many arrests have been made on the grounds of insufficiett 
Axis enthusiasm. The steady hostility of the Church to armed 
association with the Reich has a certain effect, and the Unite 
States continues to do what it can by diplomatic pressure 
prevent the spread of the conflict. It has been suggested tht 
the fierce anti-Allied propaganda and the insulting and mol 
tation of Allied citizens are designed to provoke the Alls 
into making a hostile gesture which the Duce could “sel 
to his unwilling people as a threat of attack. Alternatively, 
intensification of the campaign may be aimed at giving Ger 
many the maximum diplomatic support and at immobilisi 
in the Mediterranean and Near East an important part? 
the Allies’ naval and air strength. Finally, the blackmail ms} 
be designed to secure sufficient modifications of the Allie: 
contraband control to enable Italy to compensate Germall 


for her loss of leaks through the Low Countries. If the 0 


latter interpretations are correct, Italy may still hope to st? 
short of actual war, Nevertheless, the Allies are taking th 
precautions. Egypt is at the alert, towns in the Libyan fror 
tier are being evacuated, the fleet has sailed from Alexandr! 
on manceuvres. We are also keeping a wary eye on Spain. N 


one doubts the Caudillo’s sincere desire to keep war fret) 


his devastated country, but there are strong forces movil 
against him, not least the disguised and open German a 
Italian “ residents ” inherited from the Civil War. The Met 
terranean situation is obviously critical and, in spite of 
few favourable omens, we must count on the possibility ¢ 
war there from day to day. 
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The War Within 


There can be no standing on ceremony when the nation 
is in daily peril, and the Government’s new powers to intern 
all enemy aliens and restrict the movement of other foreigners 
will be opposed by none. So far they have only been applied 
to 3,000 enemy aliens and 10,000 others in eastern and 
southern Coastal counties, but there is no sound reason at all 
for not applying them at once to the entire country; sabotage 
and sedition know no local government boundaries, and 
among the 27,000 or so Germans and Austrians still free 
there must in fact be a cadre of enemies—if the bitter ex- 
perience of other lands is any guide. There is no question of 

tion or the setting up of penal camps on Nazi lines. 
It is still true that a distinguishing mark between us and the 
Germans is in our treatment of minorities. Probably the 
very large majority of the Germans and Austrians in this 
country are our friends and Hitler’s savagest foes. If so, they 
will show their friendship by going willingly into restraint, 
comfortable but complete. We cun take no chances at all now, 
and wholesale internment will be protective custody for the 
genuine refugees themselves as well as for us. Far more diffi- 
cult is the problem of our own nationals. In Norway and 
Holland the cruellest blows were struck by Norwegians and 
Dutchmen. Here the worst Quislings will have British names 
and British ancestry, and it should not be hard to pick out the 
most likely saboteurs. The hardest task is to mark down the 
silent traitors, though enough is known about Fifth-Column 
publicity and enemy associations before the war to provide the 
material for ruthless surveillance and a large-scale combing- 
out. Power now exists to detain British subjects with little or 
no proven British association. The new Treachery Bill re- 
inforces the age-old power to sentence traitors to death. To 
smell out the traitors is the next step—as always, in this 
country, with the use of known and established rules of law 
and the need for proof before a court to nail the guilt. Not 
until the worst happens will the drumhead come into its own. 


* * * 


The First Invaders 


It is not only the refugees from the Reich that have now 
to be considered in the defence of the realm. Hundreds of 
thousands of refugees from the stricken Low Countries will 
seek succour here, and arrangements are already in train to 
house them. Among them are more fugitive Germans and 
Austrians caught in their places of exile by Hitler’s advance, 
and all of them come from countries that have been stabbed 
in the back by traitors. Every sympathy is due to the latest 
victims of the violent and many-sided Nazi terror. Every 
effort to feed and clothe and shelter them is due. But here, 
as in the case of the refugee aliens we already have, we must 
frankly confess that we have carried confidence too far in 
the past. These new immigrants, with possible assailants hid- 
den in their ranks, must not lightly be scattered to move freely 
in Our towns and countryside. The generous rule that aliens 
should go largely unrestricted unless their bona fides can be 
questioned has been out-dated by events abroad. In self- 
defence they must be restricted unless they can prove their 
bona fides. It is our duty to treat them well and to make 
whatever restraint may seem desirable as tolerable as possible. 
But the duty to safeguard ourselves is greater still. 


* * * 


Conscience and the War 


_The demand for new measures to curb “ propaganda 
deliberately designed to impede” the war effort has multi- 
lied. It is not confined to any political section. The President 
of the National Union of Distributive and Allied Workers 
has called upon his fellow-workers to resist “stop the war ” 
treason. The recent case in which a Communist paper was 
mulcted in damages for indicting the war policy of certain 
trade union leaders revealed the conviction with which trade 
unionists have refused the cry that this is an “ Imperialist ” 
War; the Labour Party Conference has overwhelmingly en- 
dorsed this. There has been no public outcry on grounds of 
cil liberty against the prosecution last week of several 
officers of the Peace Pledge Union, and no doubt exists that 
the vast majority of citizens are anxious to put a stop to all 
agitation, Communist, Fascist or Pacifist, intended to sap 
the nation’s resolution. Events abroad have shown it to be 
4 matter of life and death. This is not the same as saying 
that there is a determination to stop people with honestly- 

opinions hostile to war from acting according to their 
Convictions. In the midst of its most crucial debate for a 
¢ the House of Commons found time to pay unani- 
mous tribute to the late Mr George Lansbury. It was as an 
nest Christian Pacifist that in recent years Mr Lansbury 
was best known. He was always free to speak and always 
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listened to with respect—and he never attempted to use his 
faith to undermine the loyalties and activities upon which 
the nation’s safety rests. So it should be with all honest 
pacifists. It is equally for us and all conscientious objectors 
to realise that it is in their conscience and not in their objec- 
tion that their rights and duties reside. New Defence Regu- 
lations have made propaganda to impede the war effort or 
reduce the Forces’ allegiance heavily punishable if persisted 
in and if proven in Court. We can do no less for the safety 
of the people and the liberties that still allow pacifists to 
speak. 
* * * 


The Effect in America 


The direction of the reaction in the United States to 
Hitler’s latest aggression is clear beyond mistaking; but the 
extent to which it has gone is much more obscure. The cor -- 
bined effect of the new Government in London with the 
brutal onslaught on two more inoffensive neutrals has been to 
remove at a blow the emotional foundation for the growth of 
isolationist sentiment in the past eight months: it is no 
longer possible either to tar the Allies and Hitler with the 
same brush or to believe that a defeat of the Allies would not 
affect America’s own interests or safety. As a result, all that 
body of opinion which was, in greater or less degree, inter- 
ventionist last September, but has since become discouraged, 
has recovered its original position at a single bound. There 
has been an outpouring of opinions to the general effect 
that the United States is endangered and that, however 
gigantic the re-armament programme that is now to be 
adopted, much the simplest, and the only rapid, way in 
which American safety can be served is by giving every pos- 
sible help to the Allies except the sending of troops. What is 
not known, and will only gradually emerge, is the extent to 
which that great mass of American opinion which held the 
opposite view last September has had its convictions shaken. 
Only a few weeks ago, Mr Dewey, campaigning for the 
Republican nomination for the Presidency, was finding that 
his strongest argument was pure isolationism. If that senti- 
ment has now changed in the great stretches between the 
Alleghenies and the Rockies, Mr Dewey is left out on a 
limb and Mr Roosevelt’s renomination and re-election are 
certain. But if the Middle West still has its head in the sand, 
the issue will have to be fought out at the presidential elec- 
tion. The next few weeks will show how strongly the wind of 
intervention is blowing—and its strength will be measured 
in Congress, not in the editorial views of Atlantic Coast 
newspapers. 

* 


The reaction in Latin America seems to have gone someé- 
what further than the official policy of the United States, 
Uruguay has proposed a joint protest to Berlin against 
breaches of neutrality, and this proposal has been accepted in 
Washington. An Argentine proposal that the whole Pan- 
American Union should collectively move from neutrality 
to “ non-belligerency ” clearly went further, and its pro-Ally 
intention was as manifest as its precise substance was obscure. 
This was rejected in Washington as being contrary to the 
letter and spirit of the Neutrality Act. But non-belligerency 
would not be an inaccurate description of the attitude of both 
Americas, North and South. It is even possible that the pre- 
belligerent stage has been reached. 
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Towards a Swiss Offensive ? 


Switzerland’s mobilisation is complete. Stringent 
measures have been taken to control the movements of 
foreigners. Roads are patrolled, cars are stopped, the houses 
of aliens are being searched for concealed arms. Switzer- 
land’s precautions are understandable. The fate of Holland 
and Belgium has warned the Swiss that scrupulous neutrality 
is less than no guarantee against attack; on the contrary, it 
encourages attack, since it makes certain beforehand that the 
small neutral State—in the interests of its neutrality—will 
have taken no steps to associate other Powers with the 
defence of its independence. Since the Swiss share frontiers 
with both Germany and Italy, they feel that they are an 
obvious prey for Hitler and his satellite, while the strategic 
importance to Germany of turning the Maginot Line also 
suggests a break through Switzerland to the French frontier 
in order to make possible a pincer movement, in the north 
from Sedan, in the south from Basle. Germany appears to 
be taking a number of steps calculated to increase Switzer- 
land’s anxiety. Manceuvres in the flat-bottomed boats which 
figured in Germany’s Dutch operations have taken place on 
Lake Constance, all railway traffic with Germany has been 
cut off save for those travelling with diplomatic passports, 
and 25 German divisions are said to be concentrated in the 
Black Forest, possibly for a frontal attack on the Maginot 
Line, but more probably for a flanking movement through 
Swiss territory. The Swiss are awaiting their fate with forti- 
tude. If and when the time comes they will fight with 
courage. If they fall, another blow will have been struck at 
the essentials of good neighbourhood and decent living. 


* * * 


The Balkan Front 


The news of the invasion of Belgium and Holland was 
received with mixed feelings in the Balkans. Disgust pre- 
dominated, but there was also fear—bred of the extraordinary 
virulence of the Nazi onslaught—and a certain relief. The 
optimists argued that perhaps the issue would be settled in 
the West after all. The pessimists could at least look forward 
to a few days’ respite. This does not mean that vigilance has 
been relaxed. On the internal front, the watch on Quislings 
and aliens continues, and various measures against para- 
chutists are announced. Roumania has been disturbed by 
rumours of barges full of German soldiers moving down the 
Danube. Jugoslavia has called up air force and anti-aircraft 
personnel. There are, however, no signs of a joint effort to 
meet the possibility of attack. Although Bulgaria has given a 
Greek trade delegation a very cordial reception and refuses to 
allow German propaganda to disturb her with reports of 
Turkish military movements directed against her, she has 
once again, through the mouthpiece of the Foreign Minister, 
declared her intention of preserving the strictest neutrality 
and of holding aloof from anything resembling a_ united 
Balkan front. Hungary’s attitude is even more unhelpful. 
This week has seen important mobilisations of Hungarian 
troops, and an attack on Germany’s puppet, Slovakia, appears 
to be imminent. Since Germany would hardly permit an 
invasion without some guid pro quo, the Jugoslavs and 
Roumanians are wondering ruefully whether the Hungarians 
are about to accede to a German request for the passage of 
troops across Hungarian territory. Germany’s attitude is 
frankly threatening. The Balkans are being warned of Allied 
manceuvres just as the Low Countries were warned. May 20th 
is the day put about by the Nazi propagandists as the Allied 
zero hour, which suggests that a Nazi invasion “ to forestall ”’ 
the Allies will take place rather sooner. No doubt the Balkan 
States would like to look westwards in confident expectation 
of immediate help, but the fall of Norway and Holland, both 
accessible to the British Navy, is not encouraging. 


* 


They cannot look to Italy, for a German invasion would 
be the signal for a concerted Italian move, even if only to 
stake out some sort of claim to the Adriatic seaboard. There is 
only one other direction in which to look: towards Russia; 
and there are signs that the idea of calling in the greatest 
Slav Power to underpin the unstable security of the Balkans 
has crossed the minds of politicians in Sofia and Belgrade. 
Bulgaria made a great show of friendship last autumn, send- 
ing a trade mission and a parliamentary delegation to 
Moscow. The outcome of the visits was not startling, and 
Germany continued to account for over 60 per cent. of 
Bulgaria’s foreign trade; but the Bulgarians could argue that 
Russia at that time was too pre-occupied in Finland to 
consider the Balkan front. Now it is the turn of Jugoslavia 
to look towards Moscow. The announcement of the open- 
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ing of trade talks coincided with the height of Germany’s 

tourist ” invasion, and the negotiations have been conducted 
with such dispatch that three conventions have already been 
signed in Moscow. Details of the agreements have not et 
been published, but the German authorities take the ane 
to their commercial predominance sufficiently Seriously to 
warn their traders in Jugoslavia to increase their activity 
and to carry on a brisk counter campaign of purchases, The 
Germans are even more perturbed by the news of the pro- 
posed political mission to Moscow to discuss the setting up 
of diplomatic relations, the encouragement of cultural co- 
operation and even, it is rumoured, the need of some sort of 
military guarantee. Jugoslavia’s interests are obvious enough 
Any port—even a Sovict port—is better than running before 
the Nazi storm. Russia’s motives are more obscure, but the 
Allies’ difficulties in the West and the crucial nature of the 
struggle engaged in are giving the Kremlin food for uneasy 
thought. It is not in Russia’s interests to see Germany 
triumphant throughout Europe, and there are signs that 
Russia’s attitude towards her German friends is growing 
cooler. A trade mission has arrived from Sweden, the Jugo- 
slav question is under consideration, there are rumours of 
Russian complaints to Germany over delays in the arrival 
of German supplies and an overture at least has been made to 
the West to open trade talks. Russia’s game is, of course, 
essentially opportunist; but with Germany’s successes the 
balance of interest is shifting to our side. 


* * * 


Labour’s Return 


For nearly a decade the Labour Party has wandered 
in the wilderness, despite the steady electoral support 
of some 7 to 8 million voters. Now its leaders fill two 
places in the War Cabinet and hold an impressive array of 
other offices, notably the Admiralty, the Ministry of Supply 
and the Ministry of Labour. It was the failure of Mr 
Chamberlain’s administration to inspire confidence in its 
conduct of the war that opened the door to Labour’s return 
as of right. It was Hitler’s attack on the Low Countries that 
made that return imperative, and the Labour movement re- 
sponded very swiftly and with a full voice. On Friday a 
week ago the executive of the Parliamentary Labour Party 
agreed to serve as a partner under a new Prime Minister. On 
Sunday the Grand Council of the Trades Union Congress, 
the National Council of the Labour Party and the Parliamen- 
tary Party’s executive, representing between them the length 
and breadth of the Labour movement, framed a resolution 
sanctioning a full share for Labour in Mr Churchill's Govern- 
ment; and on Monday, by a majority greater even than any 
recorded for the Government at any by-election during the 
political truce, the Labour Party’s annual conference accepted 
the resolution. ‘The leaders of the party have come back to 
govern as partners—though their followers in the Commons 
are still to fulfil their parliamentary function of question and 
criticism—and they have been given the posts that specially 
affect the interests of industrial workers, the Ministries of 
Labour, Supply and Mines. The keynote of their contribution 
has already been set by the appeal of Mr Bevin to “ work 
like hell,” and there can be no doubt that very large reserves 
of goodwill, ability, determination and hard toil have been 
called up by the enlistment of political and industrial 
Labour. If their vested interests and sectional creed can make 
way for the wider national interest, then there is a powerful 
example for every group in the community. 


* * * 


Controlling Prices 


In June the provisions of the Prices of Goods Act, 
applied on January Ist to the cheaper kinds of clothing and 
household goods, will be extended to all clothing, boots and 
shoes, ironmongery, cutlery, domestic furniture, wireless sets 
and gramophones, bicycles, perambulators, clocks and 
watches, soap, candles and matches. It has long been the view 
that, to be effective, the machinery of price regulation should 
be extended to cover all articles entering into the essential 
equipment of individuals and households, and this frontier 
has now, with only small exceptions, been reached. Indeed, it 
might even be feared that the control looks like going too far. 
The paramount aim of war economic policy is to cut down 
consumption drastically, and there is no case on this count 
for making it easier for people to buy goods that are not 
essential. On the other hand, the fact that to permit the price 
of luxuries to rise unchecked might, in certain circumstances, 
simply discriminate in favour of luxury_ manufacturers 
profits underlines the point that price regulation alone is not, 
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and cannot be, enough. Undue profits can, indeed, be taxed 
away. There is an excess profits tax and dividends are limited; 
but the direct path is to prevent luxury consumption by 
rationing luxury production even to the point of prohibition 
—at least where the materials used are imported or of war 
jmportance—as well as by curtailing civilian purchasing 
power. It is a mark of effectiveness in the working of the Act 
that the most important materials used in making the goods 

ted are to be controlled in price, but as a corollary the 
yse of important materials for the manufacture of what can 
only be called luxury goods must be ruthlessly limited and 
the retail margins fixed very carefully scrutinised. And it is 
cause for some apprehension that, among the branded goods 
to be price-regulated in June, there are some the control of 
which will simply stabilise very lucrative retail margins, 
when the aim should rather be to restrict output and con- 
sumption very sharply. The proper scope of the Act should 
be a comprehensive control over the prices of a basic ration 
of cheap durable articles, durability being as important to 
poorer people as cheapness; and, outside the ration, it should 
be made certain by material restrictions that rising prices will 
be accompanied by a steep fall in purchases. 


* * * 


From the Skies 


Parachute troops of the sort dropped in Holland clearly 
offer a considerable threat to a country like Britain, where few 
open spaces or stretches of coast are far from points of key 
importance—military, industrial or _transport. A rough 
system of precautions has been devised. In some places 
mobile motor units on the model of the police flying squads 
are to patrol with arms; and in small towns and rural 
districts unpaid and spare-time Local Defence Volunteers, 
between the ages of 17 and 65, reasonably fit and with a 
knowledge of firearms, are to keep watch in the hours of 
dusk and darkness. It is true that the parachutists’ inability 
to make contact with bodies of their own troops—unless 
indeed these could be successfully landed by airplane or 
submarine—might make their use less likely to be effective 
here than across the North Sea. But that they will be tried, 
if only for isolated acts of sabotage and to link up with 
Fifth Columnists, is fairly certain, and it is a little puzzling 
that the War Office has not accepted the British Legion’s 
offer to put their experience and discipline at the nation’s 
disposal. There are dangers in amateur zeal, and it is to be 
hoped that safe measures will be taken to avoid misguided 
injury to British flyers forced to land by parachute or to 
ordinary peaceful passers-by. It is also to be hoped that 
congested urban districts will be given more special defence 
against the floating fighters than seems, from public state- 
ments at least, to be intended so far. Swift armed and 
motorised patrols constantly on the move are essential, and 
individual men with rifles will need to act warily against 
well-armed raiders. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


The Ministry of Food has suspended the wheat quota 
payments, by means of which the Wheat Commission raised 
funds for the subsidy to farmers. The price of flour to millers 
has been raised by the amount of the suspended quota. The 
wheat subsidy will now be provided by the Ministry of Food. 

* 


In view of the disappearance of Danish and Dutch eggs 
from the British market, egg prices have again been con- 
trolled; the maximum price for first-grade English eggs is 
now 2s. 6d. per dozen. Price control has also been extended 
to new potatoes, oranges and lard. 


* 


The Central Agricultural Wages Board has sent to the 
County Boards for their consideration a proposal that the 
national minimum wage for general agricultural labourers 
should be 42s. per week. 


* 


Cuts in the sugar and butter rations have been announced. 
With effect from May 27th, the domestic sugar ration will be 
reduced from 12 ounces to 8 ounces a head a week, and sup- 
Plies to catering establishments will also be curtailed. The 
allocation of sugar for manufacturing uses will be reduced 
from July 1st. The partial failure of the British West Indies 
Sugar crop and the necessity of conserving currency resources 
are the reasons given for these reductions. The German in- 
vasion of Denmark had already foreshadowed a reduction in 


the butter ration, and the invasion of Holland made it a 
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certainty. Lord Woolton has now announced that it will be 
back to its original level of 4 ounces a person a week from 
June 3rd. He has also prophesied an early reduction in the 
bacon ration. 


* 


No time has been lost in including Belgium in the mone- 
tary alliance which has existed since last December between 
Great Britain and France. It is announced that a tripartite 
financial agreement has been concluded, which grants reci- 
procal financial facilities for the settlement of their expendi- 
ture as between Belgium and France on the one hand and 
Belgium and the United Kingdom on the other. 


* 


The Allied merchant fleets will be reinforced not only by 
the greater part of the Belgian and Dutch fleets, but also 
by the 26 German ships, totalling some 145,000 tons, which 
have been sheltering since last September in Dutch colonial 
ports, and have now been seized, despite the efforts of the 
crews to scuttle them. In addition, another 28,000 tons of 
German shipping was sunk off Scandinavia between May 
6th and 11th, which means that total German losses since 
the beginning of the war are approaching 800,000 tons and 
are not far below the total Allied losses of about 830,000 tons. 


* 


The fighting in Norway continues. Guerilla warfare in 
the region of Roeros has inflicted severe losses on the Ger- 
mans, and they appear to have made little progress in the 
advance from Namsos. At Narvik parachute troops have been 
sent to reinforce the beleaguered garrison, but the Allies, 
attacking from north and south, seem to be closing in on 
the town. It is essential that our advantage in this region 
should be pressed home. Nazi control of the Swedish iron 
fields can be hampered and jeopardised once we have strong 
forces entrenched across the frontier. 


* 


The first step in the Government’s new evacuation plan 
is being carried out with the medical examination of the 
schoolchildren in evacuation areas, where schools had to 
remain open for the purpose on Whit Monday. In London 
there are between 450,000 and 500,000 schoolchildren; but 
only 50,000 have been registered for evacuation under the 
new scheme, and the L.C.C. has decided to keep the register 
open in case any of the parents of 320,000 children, who 
did not reply, are now giving more serious consideration to 
the dangers of air-raids. It is, in fact, unikely that any chil- 
dren will be refused, whether registered or not, so that the 
transport authorities will not be able to decide in advance 
whether to cater for tens of thousands or hundreds of 
thousands. 

* 


New billeting allowances for householders have been 
announced. They will be 10s. 6d. a week for each child 
between 10 and 14 years of age, 12s. 6d. a week for each 
child between 14 and 16, and 15s. a week for children of over 
16. At present the allowances are 10s. 6d. a week for one 
child of under 14 and 8s. 6d. for each child where more 
than one are billeted, and 10s. 6d. a week for each child 
of over 14 years of age. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





France Faces the Attack 


(From our Paris 


One of the first and most conspicuous results of the begin- 
ning of real war yesterday has been a closing of ranks in the 
political field. While a Conservative British Cabinet was ex- 
panding Leftward, a French Cabinet, originally perhaps very 
slightly Left, was assuming a broader national basis by taking 
in two prominent representatives of the extreme Right, M. 
Louis Marin and M. Jean Ybarnegaray. 

M. Marin, who is President of the Republican Federa- 
tion, sits with his group far on the Right in the Chamber of 
Deputies. He criticised the Reynaud Cabinet sharply when 
it was first formed and flatly refused to participate in it. 
M. Ybarnegaray, a Basque deputy with a distinguished war 
record in 1914-18, has been the right-hand man of Colonel 
de La Rocque, whose Croix de Feu, later reorganised into 
the French Social Party, was often denounced as Fascist by 
Leftist opponents. Men like MM. de La Rocque and 
Ybarnegaray may, however, be more accurately character- 
ised as Nationalist Conservatives; and their movement has 
lost much of its explosive character during recent years. 


Closed Ranks 


To have persuaded these two members to sit in a Cabinet 
which includes three Socialists was a personal triumph for 
M. Reynaud, who, as far back as 1938, advocated the crea- 
tion of a Government of National Union under the formula 
“From Bium to Marin.” Party passions usually run higher 
in France than in Great Britain, and the recent experience 
of the Front Populaire left behind it an attitude of fanatical 
anti-Socialism in the circles of the Right. The instinct of 
Frenchmen to unite in time of war, however, is as strong as 
their impulse to divide, sometimes hastily and hotheadedly, 
in tire of peace. During the latter part of the prolonged 
period of inactive war which ended with the invasion of 
Norway some of the bad habits of peacetime parliamentary 
politics began to reappear. 

Some of the opposition to the Reynaud Cabinet when it 
was first formed was quite sincere. There was a widespread 
feeling that the Cabinet, with its thirty-five Ministers and 
Under-Secretaries, was too large, that it was not adapted to 
wartime needs, that it was a little too heavily weighted to the 
Left. But purely partisan considerations and the intrigues of 
disappointed office-holders also played their part in the 
stormy session which marked the first appearance of the 
Cabinet before the Chamber, when a vote of confidence pro- 
duced a majority of only one vote over the abstentions and 
opposition taken together. 

The atmosphere of the Chamber changed markedly after 
the fighting commenced in Norway. M. Reynaud, appearing 
before the Chamber and the Senate with the latest bulletins 
of operations, was able to obtain impressive votes of confi- 
dence. Both these bodies were in recess during the period 
when operations in Norway took a less favourable turn. Had 
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Correspondent) 


it not been for the German drive into the Low Countries, tly 
retreat in Norway might 
Premier’s position, although M. Reynaud was not personally 
involved in the Norwegian campaign to the same extent a 


Mr Chamberlain, since the leadership of the enterprise wa | 


definitely British. 

Now that the war has entered into a phase far more serioys 
than any that have preceded it, the tendency to close rank 
and present a united front has gained the upper hand, } 
was typical of M. Reynaud’s 


Cabinet, first by drawing in two stalwart Conservative, 
and secondly by dispensing with nine of the assistay 
Ministers, whose number had aroused some unfavourabk 
comment. 


The Problem of Men 


A problem that may seem to fall into the backgrouni 
efore to-day’s military crisis, but is still very important 
indeed, is that of the distribution of French manpower. Tk 
French stationary birthrate has proved a serious handicap a 
a time when there is such an exceptional demand for ma 
Five million men or so (the exact figure has never been pub 
lished) have been mobilised. Between one and two million 
workers are employed in munitions factories. 
countryside very short of labour; and the claims of tk 
export industries, while recognised in theory, 
satisfied in practice. 


Perhaps the gravest problem is that of keeping up tkh 


country’s food supply. Spanish refugees and _ imported 


labourers from North Africa are being used to mitigate thf 


shortage of agricultural labour. But there is a limit to tk 
efficacy of such measures, because French farming, intensivt 
and specialised, needs the care of the individual owner, | 
recently talked with a French officer who is also a larg: 
scale 


be demobilised with advantage for the spring 
shook his head regretfully and replied : — 


To-day we could certainly spare a good many soldier 
But who can know what will happen to-morrow? And 
this age of Blitzkrieg and air warfare it would be 
to demobilise men than to get them back safely to their unt 
when the blow which may come anywhere at any time wW 


fall. 
A few days later the blow fell. 
May 11¢h. 


Bulgaria’s Unshaken 
Economy 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


Bulgarian economy feels the effect of war tension Sf 
The counlty 
is self-sufficient in food supplies and its raw material tF 
A shrewd economic policy has sf 


severely than that of the neighbouring States. 


quirements are small. 
ceeded in preventing speculation and excessive prices. 


is no rationing apart from two meatless days a week, a§ 
there has been no increase in home demand as no additio@t'® 


military preparations have been made. 


The Bulgarian budget is in perfect order. In spite of suf : 


plementary credits for defence amounting to 683 milli 


have adversely affected thf 


t flexibility that he took th} 
occasion of the present crisis to meet two criticisms of his 


This leaves th # 


cannot bk 


farmer and who could consequently see both sides if 
the competing demand for manpower. He expressed the belie § 
that the harvest yield would be down by 25 or 30 per cent 

by comparison with 1939. When I asked whether men coullf 
planting, kF 


much east 
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jeva the 1939 accounts showed a surplus of 425 million leva, 
mainly owing to an increase in the yield of taxation. 

The concentration in Bulgarian banking, which has been 
going on for years, has now been completed. Although the 
circulation of bank notes has risen from 3.11 milliards on 
April 15, 1939, to 4.27 milliards on April 15, 1940, there is 
no sign of inflation. ; 

The favourable position of Bulgaria is partly due to the 
structure and organisation of her economy, partly to the 
splendid harvest she enjoyed last year. More than 46 per 
cent. of the land is in the hands of farmers possessing less 
than twelve acres. A strong co-operative movement, however, 
combined with an claborate system of state monopolies, has 
succeeded in creating a smoothly functioning agricultural 
organisation. As the co-operative societies are mostly financed 
by the State, the State exercises a predominant influence on 
finance, agriculture and industry, and there is consequently 
a considerable element of planning. 


Germany’s Influence 


Bulgarian foreign trade has steadily increased in volume 
since the outbreak of war. German influence in Bulgarian 
economy is still paramount in spite of the recently concluded 
Russo-Bulgarian trade agreement, and of the increased Bul- 
garian exports to Countries with free exchange. Bulgarian 
agriculture and industry have been co-ordinated to German 
requirements for several years. 

Compared with that position, the Russo-Bulgarian trade 
agreement of December, 1939, is of minor importance, 
although it secures to a Certain extent Bulgarian supplies of 
cotton, petrol and iron ore. Bulgaria claims that the further 
extension of her trade with Germany is largely due to Ger- 
man advance purchases and that actually the Bulgarian 
economic policy has succeeded in obtaining greater inde- 
pendence of German supplies. 


Unco’s Prospects 
p 


The Allied trade with Bulgaria is still on a small scale, 
despite some improvements achieved lately. The Sofia branch 
of the U.K. Commercial Corporation, Limited, which was 
to be set up shortly, is faced with a difficult task. A diversion 
of Bulgarian exports is only feasible if supplies of British 
raw material are increased and if business is done in a much 
quicker, more elastic and more competitive manner than it 
has been hitherto. 


May 7th. 


Rationing 
in Hungary 


{| FROM OUR BUDAPEST CORRESPONDENT ] 


It has proved impossible to avoid the rationing of certain 
foods. After an attempt to economise in tea and coffee by 
means of a high consumption tax, and after the introduction 
of two meatless days weekly, the consumption of sugar and 
fat was rationed. ‘I'he shortage of sugar, estimated at about 
30,000 tons, will probably be temporary and is due partly to 
the decrease in sugar-beet production and partly to the rise in 
consumption. As, in December, 1939, the Government gave 
facilities for increasing the sugar-beet producing areas, it is 
hoped that the shortage will come to an end in the coming 
season, but precaution is necessary in view of the damage to 
the crop caused by the severe winter. 

The rationing of fat is due to the scarcity and rising price 
of fodder. In 1939, Hungary still exported 12,780 tons of 
fat to Germany, but the price of maize rose from 16.70 
Pengos per quintal in June, 1939, to 22.30 in mid-April, 1940, 
and the Shortage of fodder compelled the Government to 
import fodder at a subsidised price. The prospects are not 
encouraging: the scarcity of fodder threatens to cause a 
further rise in prices and the profits of pig fattening are 
reduced by the lowering of meat consumption owing to the 
meatless days and by price control. Nevertheless, the rationing 
includes only the consumption of the Budapest population 
Owing to the difficulty of supervising the agricultural 
Population. 


Scarcity of Raw Materials 


At the moment industry has orders enough to employ it to 
Capacity. There has been a continuous rise in the number of 
industrial workers; the total was 824,000 in November, 
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1939, compared with 746,000 in November, 1938, and 
769,000 in the summer of 1939. By the end of the year a slight 
seasonal decrease of 4 per cent. had occurred. The demand of 
consumers increased owing to the buying power of the agri- 
cultural population, which rose 25 per cent. in the second 
half of 1939. On the other side, imports of raw materials 
decreased by 8 per cent. in the first five months of war. Until 
now supplies have been sufficient to maintain industrial pro- 
duction except in some branches—for instance, the rubber 
and seed oil industry—but supplies are becoming steadily 
more difficult to obtain. 

Besides the blockade measures, difficulties in shipment and 
fluctuations in sterling have caused heavy loss to industry. 
The relatively stable price level on the world market compels 
Hungary to export manufactures to free currency markets at 
decreasing peng6 prices, while the losses cannot be counter- 
balanced in the home market in view of the severe price con- 
trol. Since raw material imports can be assured only by in- 
dustrial export, the bulk of Hungary’s agricultural exports 
being sold to clearing countries, the problem of the supply 
of industry with raw materials presents increasing difficulties. 
The problem is the more embarrassing, as an increase in 
unemployment would strengthen the extremist political 
movement. 

The plan of increasing British buying in South-Eastern 
Europe and also in Hungary by Unco has met with a 
cautious reception. Although Hungary makes strenuous 
efforts to maintain her export into free currency countries, 
she cannot disregard her great interest in preserving he 
traditional market for agricultural export in Germany. 

April 25th. 


ina’ k 
- > ‘ r 
Argentina s Markets 
[FROM OUR BUENOS AIRES CORRESPONDENT] 
BUSINESS in Argentina is rather quiet and there is much 
uncertainty. Foreign trade for the first quarter of 1940 com- 
pared with the same period of 1939 is as follows: — 


(Market value in pesos) 


—— Imports Exports Export Surplus 
Be exaciites 319,099,487 386,333,362 67,233,875 
BO acasvesee 425,502,705 506,778,089 81,275,384 


As the prices of both imports and exports have risen as a 
result of the war, there is little increase in the quantities of 
goods exchanged. 

The German invasion of Scandinavia has increased the 
difficulty of finding markets for Argentine exports, especially 
feeding stuffs such as maize. On April 27th, the Ministry of 
Agriculture announced that the exportable surplus of maize 
was calculated at 8,247,721 tons. The disposal of this huge 
quantity is a national problem. The Argentine Government 
is encouraging farmers to breed pigs, and it is pointed out 
that this would have the additional advantage of enabling 
Argentina to replace Denmark as a supplier of bacon and 
ham to the United Kingdom. The Banco de la Nacién Argen- 
tina is granting special credit facilities to pigbreeders. 

The financial position of the British-owned Argentine rail- 
ways has deteriorated further as a result of the war. While the 
cost of fuel and imported materials has risen considerably, 
there has been no improvement in revenue. Since July Ist last 
to the present time receipts are some six million pesos lower 
than in the same period of the previous financial year. 


May 4th. 
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The Plight of Indian 
Jute 


[FROM OUR CALCUTTA CORRESPONDENT] 


THE fact that the Indian jute mills have had to resort to 
short working time in the seventh month of the war is an 
index of the fundamentally unstable position of the industry, 
in spite of the larger accretion of orders that has come to it 
as a result of the British defence programme. 

In the first place the number of mills has increased 
enormously since 1918. The construction of new mills 
reached its height in the latter half of the 1930’s; they were 
almost entirely the fruits of Indian enterprise, and in the 
majority of cases medium and small-sized manufacturing 
units were preferred. The addition of some thousands of 
looms to the industry’s total manufacturing potential has 
brought in its train a number of knotty problems which have 
proved the harder of solution because of the industry’s pre- 
viously compact and conservative character. The older and 
larger mills, with substantial reserves, have been able to hold 
their own. The smaller and less economic units, both British 
and Indian, have felt the strain. 


Speculative Market 


A further difficulty with which the industry has to con- 
tend is the growth of highly speculative markets both in 
raw and manufactured jute. The outbreak of war caused 
prices of raw jute to rise rapidly, the average monthly 
prices for jute goods and raw jute rising to their maxima 
in November and December, respectively. The average prices 
during the first five months of the war exceeded the average 
1914 prices by 5 per cent. for raw jute and 47 per cent. for 
manufactured jute. 

The Government of Bengal stands for the retention of the 
futures markets as well as for a minimum price for raw jute, 
a prospect which the manufacturing end of the trade views 
with undisguised dismay. It seems likely that the wishes 
of the Provincial Government will prevail. So far as they 
have indicated their policy they have expressed a preference 
for the regulation rather than the abolition of the futures 
market in raw jute, while deferring a verdict on the hessian 
futures market, whose continued existence would appear to 
be very difficult to justify. 


Growing use of Substitutes 


On a long view, however, neither the question of the 
futures markets nor that of minimum prices is insoluble. 
The intrusion of substitutes into the markets hitherto ex- 
clusively served by jute manufacturers is the industry’s most 
pressing and difficult problem. In the grain trade bulk 
elevators have long been reducing the demand for sacks 
and it seems probable that in big centres they will continue 
to do so. More recently, competition has been coming 
forward from cotton, sisal and paper interests, though the 
manufacture of paper bags has been largely curtailed as a 
result of the war. The extension of cotton substitutes has 
recently been noticed both in France and Italy and more 
persistently so in the Argentine. 
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From the United States, India’s greatest market for jute 
goods, comes news more serious because it shows that Official 
encouragement is being given to the displacement of jute by 
cotton. ‘The U.S.A. Department of Agriculture have, since 
last year, been subsidising the manufacture of cotton bagging 
for the purpose of covering raw cotton bales. It is estimated 
that about 70 million yards of bagging are required to Cover 
the average annual cotton crop, and it is expected that there 
will be not less than about 4} million yards of cotton fabric 
manufactured for the purpose this year. While it is true that 
this menace comes as a result of the subsidy provided by the 
Government, the price factor is also important, and with 
cotton and jute at practically the same level of price as they 
have recently been, there is a definite tendency to prefer 
cotton. It appears also there is a tendency to substitute Paper 
and cotton whenever possible for burlap. 


The Czech Crown under 
Nazi Rule 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue gradual deterioration of the Czech currency can be 
clearly deduced from the returns of the National Bank of 
Bohemia-Moravia, now controlled by the Germans. 

The most striking item is the “ other assets” of 5,191 
million crowus on April 15, 1940, as compared with 2,672 
millions before the war, on August 15, 1939. This steadily 
rising figure represents for the most part claims of the 
National Bank against the German Reichsbank. These claims 
already, by the middle of August, 1939, amounted to 1,000 
million crowns, and had increased to about 3,900 millions 
by April 15, 1940. This development is bringing about radical 
changes in the structure of the cover which are very un- 
favourable for the Czech currency. 

The credit items are steadily decreasing. The discounted 
bills and securities amounted before the war, on August 15, 
1939, to 1,610 million crowns, and on April 15, 1940, to only 
171 millions. This decline reflects the small requirements of 
business. 


The Lost Gold 


The gold and foreign exchange, representing the gold cover 
and a part of the commercial cover, were given as 1,602 
million crowns in gold and 715 million crowns in foreign 
exchange on April 15, 1940. These figures, however, are 
fictitious, because almost two-thirds of the gold and nearly all 
the foreign exchange are blocked abroad, mainly in England. 
After Munich the National Bank had to deliver 480 million 
crowns in gold to the Reichsbank, covering 38.45 per cent. 
of the 1,250 million Czecho-Slovakian notes secured in the 
territory ceded to Germany. After March 15, 1939, the 
National Bank was compelled by the Germans to transfer all 
its gold abroad to the Reichsbank. ; 

Up to the middle of November, 1939, about 400 million 
crowns were used out of the resulting gold claim against the 
Reichsbank for the payment of indispensable current im- 
ports and of old import obligations. From the middle of 
November until April 15, 1940, no more than 8 million 
crowns in gold and 56 million crowns in exchange were 
used to pay off additional old import obligations and 
perhaps some new ones which, however, have fallen to 
inconsiderable proportions because of the Allied blockade 
of overseas imports. The only Czech gold at the disposal of 
the Germans is the unused remainder of the gold claim and 
another 215 million crowns of effective gold which are or 
should be in the vaults of the National Bank. 


Small Circulation 


The cheque account balances are out of proportion to the 
requirements of trade in the Protectorate. This item of 1,054 
million crowns on December 31, 1939, was nearly the same 
as before the war, but increased to 1,576 millions on April 
15, 1940. ‘This high figure is the more significant of the small 
demand for money, as free means of payments are invested 
more and more in cash vouchers of the National Bank. The 
circulation is steadily decreasing (5,280 millions on April 
15th, against 6,305 millions on August 15, 1939), but It 
should be considerably less if it is to correspond to the 
changes in the credit business of the National Bank. The 
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principal reason why it is not is the extraordinarily high 
mark claim against the Reichsbank. 

Against the sight liabilities of the National Bank on April 
15, 1940, consisting of 5,280 million crowns of circulating 
bank notes, 1,576 millions of cheque account balances and 
1,394 millions of cash vouchers, totalling 8,250 million 
crowns, there are on the assets side: gold and exchange, 
2,317 miliions, of which, however, about 1,750 million 
crowns are blocked abroad; 171 million crowns of commer- 
cial credits and 5,762 million crowns of State debt, con- 
sisting of 536 millions advances on collateral securities, 
2,442 millions of State notes and coins and 2,784 million 
crowns out of the claim against the Reichsbank. 


May Sth. 


United States 
Exports 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 
It is now becoming evident that our economy is being 
shaped by the war. Evidence of this is to be found in the 
merchandise trade figures, especially of exports: — 


MERCHANDISE EXPORTS OF THE U.S. 


($’000,000) 
1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 
BO és105. 210 359 May ... 246... Sept. ... 284 
eer 216 339 June...... 232 .l ss OCs BBD 
March ... 265 344 July...... 227  ... Nov. ... 287 
April...... 228 August... 248 DCs... 357 


In 1937 and 1938 these figures averaged $275 and $255 
respectively. For the four months December-March the 
exports have been averaging about $100 millions above the 
corresponding months of the previous year. 

The following table is a re-arrangement of one compiled 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York in its monthly 
review for May:— 


DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE EXPORTS OF THE U.S. 
Percentage Percentage 


Sep. 1939— change com- change com- 
Mar., 1940 pared with pared with 


($000,000) Sep. 1938- Ist quarter, 
Mar. 1939 1939 

United Kingdom ...... 371 + 17 + 45 
PCOS 339 +- 48 + 54 
EE ee ee 50 + 44 +106 
Union of South Africa 43 - 2 + 11 
oe eich 193 +- 134 +249 
BEY .ciscaccsacccascd 71 + 63 + 34 
Netherlands............... 71 + 35 + 24 
i aciiiietceene 59 + 81 +131 
NA xan cicscépsncccess 53 60 +104 
MII, cn ccnscocdcsceccs 40 - 4 +t 3 
Latin America............ 468 + 45 + 48 
ME svsvscccnccsesesceces 156 + 7 + 4 
hilippine Islands ...... 66 + 19 + 14 

lotal above countries 1,980 38 + 55 
Total—all countries 2,341 + 34 + 51 


The countries enumerated cover about 85 per cent. of our 
exports for the period. From the figures for trade with the 
belligerents it appears that exports to the United Kingdom 
were slow in increasing, and have increased slightly less than 
the average. Exports to France, ordinarily small, have in- 
creased far more than the average. 

Among European neutrals the rate of increase (except for 
Belgium) has averaged high, but the figures are normally 
rather small. Three common interpretations are put on their 
increases: (1) That they represent a stocking programme 
analogous to our own hurried accumulations of last autumn, 
but more protracted; (2) a shift of demand by reason of 
inaccessibility of previous source of supply; (3) a “ leak” 
in the Allied blockade. 

he increase to Latin America approximates the average. 
This can be attributed largely (perhaps almost entirely) to 
a shift by reason of inaccessibility or anticipated inacces- 
sibility of usual sources of supply, with our “ drive” to 
Capture the Latin-American market through the activities of 
the Export-Import Bank and increased shipping services as 
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a secondary factor. Our exports to the Asiatic areas show 
much less than the average increase. 

One way and another, war has brought an increase in our 
export trade of one-third if we base on the seven-month 
period and of one-half if we base on the first quarter of the 
year. Perhaps not all this should be attributed to war; but 
certainly it is the predominant influence. Ordinarily our 
export trade does not figure heavily in interpretations of our 
economy; but so sudden an increase, even if it only repre- 
sents a small percentage of the national income, is notable 
if it is at ail protracted. 

The interpretation of these figures is uncertain. They 
include a large and concentrated non-recurring movement 
of cotton under the export subsidy, but the bulk of the 
increase was in non-agricultural commodities. There are two 
divergent opinions in New York—one that these large ex- 
ports are temporary, the other that exports will continue 
large or even become larger. Two inferences, however, seem 
justified: first, that the appearance of a large export move- 
ment, just when an abrupt and rather severe domestic reces- 
sion was in progress, did afford a partial compensating 
factor; second, that the export movement has neither been 
large enough nor protracted enough to have become a major 
influence on the general level of production and trade. It 
has, however, strongly affected specific items—machine 
tools, aeroplanes, pulp and paper, and steel. In fact, steel pro- 
duction in April has averaged about 60 per cent. of capacity; 
and it is said that about one-sixth of this goes abroad, a pro- 
portion well above the average. The war, in fact, has in- 
fluenced the shape rather than the level of our economy. 


May 2nd. 


Irish Banks’ Returns 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT ] 


THE returns for the banks operating in Eire for the March 
quarter, published by the Currency Commission, are as 
follows : — 





(£’000 
| | 
| | March Quarter, 1940 
March Dec. | ane or 
| Quarter,| Quarter, 
1939 1939 | In Else- | Total 
Eire | where | —— 
Liabilities :-— | 
Capital, reserves, etc. ...... 17,513 17,562 | 10,364} 7,179 | 17,543 
Notes in circulation . | 8,939 9,742 | 5,182 4,803 | 9,985 
Currest deposit and other | } 
ED se cnveveccccsvenccces 159,084 | 162,028 | 122,371 43,798 | 166,169 
Other liabilities ............... 5,353 5,693 3,196 1,769 | 4,847 
 tndentintnciticeen / 190,889 | 194,990 | 141,114 | 57,783 | 198,897 
Assets :-— | | 
Cash and balances with Lon- 
don agent and other banks | 13,686 | 19,346 5,730 11,190 16,920 
Money at call & short notice | 8,297 | 8,658 | 2; 9177| 9,179 
Bills ‘ peswinipbawowees 8,221 | 8,274 | 4,569 | 1,096 | 5,665 
Loans and advances ......... 73,111 | 72,341 | 49,500 | 24,317 | 73,817 
Investments :— | 
(a) Government............ 69,740 | 68,180 5,915 | 68,921 74,836 
Gy GRGD cecccccceccccccees 9,837 | 10,071 | 4,337 | 5,987] 10,324 
IIS: tikdevbsceeseccines 7,992 8,117 3,572 | 4,582} 8,154 
NE csteccstes | 190,889 | 194,990 | 73,625 | 125,272 | 198,897 
Excess of assets outside Eire 
over liabilities outside Eire | 63,492 | 65,422 67,489 


The figures reveal an increase in deposits which reflects 
the rising tread of agricultural prices. Although cash is less 
than in the December quarter, it continues at a higher level 
than in pre-war times, and the liquidity of the banks’ posi- 
tion is further strengthened by additional money at call and 
short notice. 

No Government bills are included among the assets. It is 
not the practice of the Irish banks to hold Treasury bills, 
but substantial quantities of Irish Exchequer bills have been 
shown in other returns. These have apparently been repaid. 
The amount of Irish Government securities continues to 
increase, indicating the support given by the banks to some 
of the recent public loans. The increase in loans and ad- 
vances is the result of growing ortimism among farmers, 
and the amount of new borrowing is larger than the figures 
suggest, because considerable repayments of old advances 
have been taking place. The general improvement in the 
position of the banks is clearly shown in the increase in 
investments and in the net sterling assets. Certain disquiet- 
ing trends of the last few years appear to have been reversed. 


May 15th. 
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Imperial Chemical Industries 


N peacetime, wise investors did not include Imperial 
Chemical Industries among the obvious armament 
equities. The group’s range of output was designed to serve 
a large number of essentially pacific uses, and its direct 
Government orders formed a relatively low proportion of its 
total turnover. In wartime, however, there is hardly a single 
branch of the company’s activities which is not essential, 
directly or indirectly, to the nation’s economic effort. And 
the annual report for 1939 is a discreet record of the 
adaptation of the group’s colossal productive resources to 
further the war effort. 

The company’s preliminary statement (discussed in The 
Economist of April 6th) showed that profits, after taxation 
and before providing for central obsolescence fund, had 
reached a new record of £9,313,485. This figure, as was then 
suggested, is overshadowed by the trading results of the 
group as a whole, which are presented in the consolidated 
income statement. Total trading profits increased last year 
from £9,023,292 to £13,701,248. This most striking com- 
parison is rivalled only by the taxation provision, which has 
jumped from £514,438 to £3,653,883, and must, in fact, 
be supplemented by tax deducted from stockholders’ divi- 
dend warrants. Higher profits have also provided means for 
a substantial increase in obsolescence and depreciation pro- 
vision, of which the central fund receives £2,000,000 against 
£1,500,000 in 1938. 

The “break down” of the consolidated figures to the 
parent company’s own profits is shown in the following 
table : — 


Years to December 31st 
1937 1938 1939 
£ Z, £ 


9,023,292 13,701,248 
10,463,573 15,343,038 


Consolidated Income :— 
TE EOEEE  5c0sc00s000055- 
TR. cccccacenssusanee 


Deb. interest (net) ............ 203,321 181,238 
IE cccinduasinesesaheckenes i 514,438 3,653,883 
Obsolescence and deprn.*... ae 2,088,682 2,733,412 
Net consol. income ......... i 7,281,742 7,678,413 
Outside interests and un- ; 
BE REED coascccssscconses 220,451 364,928 
Imperial Chemical Industries :— . 
ID. cccisiesceseebaesse 7,510,707 7,061,291 7,313,485 


1,663,512 1,666,081 1,666,104 


Ordinary stock :— 


eile 5,847,195 5,395,210 5,647,381 
ia NRT 4,284,158 4,032,149 4,032,149 
OE aca 6 sak spebaboes 12:5 11-6 12-9 
SUED cicncesksacesnssesesees 8} 8 8 


1,500,000 
172,000 
556,179 


1,125,000 $1,375,000 
172,995 180,049 
621,245 681,428 


General reserve ............... 
I cs oee 
Carried forward ............00. 


* Central obsolescence: £1,500,000, 1937 and 1938; 
£2,000,000, 1939. 


¢ Of which £1,000,000 to war contingencies. 


Such impressive figures should not be accepted merely at 
their face value. It is important to discover, for example, 
how they were affected by four months of war. The report, 
of course, gives no direct information on this point, but 
the directors’ review shows that sales of most of the groups, 
after rising in the earlier part of 1939, were maintained at a 
high level both at home and abroad during the last four 
months of the year. Moreover, some groups, including 
alkali products, dyestuffs, industrial explosives, and fer- 
tilisers and synthetic products enjoyed increased turnover 
in the war months. The only major group which appears 
to have suffered directly from the war was leathercloth, 
owing to the curtailment of demand from the motor in- 
dustry, but lime, cement, metals (not excluding lightning 
fasteners, of which over 100 million feet have been manu- 
factured), paint and plastics, moulding powders and salt 


showed considerable advances, not infrequently to record 
levels of output. This recital of the company’s business last 
year clearly shows that war has, on balance, provided in- 
creased trade—a natural conclusion since Imperial Chemical 
Industries, quite apart from its direct armament and ex- 
plosives interests, bestrides a number of important industries 
and supplies essential industrial materials on the grand 
scale. Hence, the company has been able to switch from a 
civil to a wartime production basis, and substantially to 
increase its trading results at the same time. ; 

But opportunities are not being ignored in the export 
markets, whose importance is emphasised throughout the 
directors’ report. For two reasons, Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries is specially favoured in the export drive. It enjoys 
already close contacts with important overseas markets, 
partly by export trade and partly by local factories, 
Secondly, much of its output has competed with German 
supplies in the past, and interference with German exports 
has reacted to I.C.I.’s advantage. Again, the outbreak of war 
was a signal for intensified research and development work 
and by the end of last year alternative makes had been 
devised to replace dyestuffs and other organic chemicals pre- 
viously imported from Germany. Capital expenditure last 
year amounted to approximately £2,484,000 compared with 
{3,014,000 in the previous year. Together, these two sums 
give an indication of the steps which I.C.I. has taken to 
extend its manufacturing capacity and to safeguard its 
supplies of raw materials in wartime. 

The accounts of Britain’s largest industrial undertaking 
are to-day among the most informative of company reports. 
The consolidated statements for 1938 and 1939 (which are 
summarised in the second table) show a steady strengthen- 
ing of the group’s financial position, since the steps were 
taken to rectify weaknesses on the investments side in 1937: 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES AND 118 SUBSIDIARIES 


Consolidated Balance Sheet 
December 31st 
1938 1939 
Capital employed :— : : 


4, £, 
] pref. stock 23,801,482 23,801,482 


Ond, stock ....:. foe Rit Mace pie el 50,401,861 50,401,861 
Debs. and loans (subsid. cos. oO 5,724,809 4,817,932 
Outside interests in subs. cos. ...... 3,427,270 3,446,068 











PMN cv ovicwssenniassesessseses 13,281,553 14,666,249 
UNE “ec ciavuvints i 96,636,975 97,133,592 
Fixed Assets — 
Land, buildings, plant, etc. ......... 58,753,709 59,620,167 
Patents, rights, goodwill, etc.* ...... 15,726,585 15,566,699 
74,480,294 75,186,866 
Less obsolescence and depreciation 
SPORTS cixdasasdnbacancusnanenenaeess 5,682,691 6,448,960 
Add interests in associated cos. 7,090,768 7,603,795 
NMEA” “Wssucaiswecsses 75,888,371 76,341,701 
Net Current Assets :— 
CAIIRUED, ai asyucaisseevesseseies 5,765,769 8,517,156 
Se NE PLS wu dacaventssswennwatss 1,000,269 1,000,288 
Marketable investments............... 7) 753 ¢ f 2,963,528 
Unquoted investments .............-. f 33753; 9164 27,654 
ER iia lesldscdadsdeviessvuseetiss 13,313,882 14,971,046 
SEE | Roch ccdecceddvionhiionteavvnanse 11,231,309 15,914,065 
37,064,845 43,393,718 
Less current liabilities and pro- 
REIT scicncitenptnidaitnesdasnesssveess 16,316,241 22,601,827 
nuttin: ~~ , ,Z 
GUE Savecacceupines 20,748,604 20,791,891 
Total Fixed and Net Current Assets 96,636,975 97,133,592 


* T.e. excess of share considerations over net tangible assets 
of subsidiary cos. 
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The reduction in the group’s marketable investments 
during 1939 from £5,753,616 to £2,963,528 (disregarding the 
relatively small unquoted investments) follows the same 
policy as in 1938, when the parent company reduced its 
general investments by over £1} millions. The wisdom of 
strengthening the group’s cash resources in a period of ex- 
panding output and rising prices needs no emphasis. More- 
over, the investment position, even at the end of last year, 
was fully protected since marketable investments appeared 
at less than their current values. The rise in stocks, debtors 
and current liabilities sets out in financial terms what is 
evident from the directors’ report—that the company’s turn- 
over in all major branches showed a substantial increase last 
year. But the group’s net current assets still comfortably 
exceed £20 millions, and cash resources have again 
improved. 

The first phase of war has confirmed that Imperial 
Chemical Industries’ earnings have preserved a relative 
stability not unlike that of pre-war depression and recovery 
years. Since 1934, earnings for the ordinary stock have 
varied from 10 per cent. in that year to 12.9 per cent. last 
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year and, except in 1937, the dividend has remained constant 
at 8 per cent. The 1937 distribution of 84 per cent. leaves 
an opportunity, under the dividend limitation rules, for a 
4 per cent. increase in the distribution. But this will not 
whet the interest of the equity hunter. Nor is there any 
evidence, in fact, that Imperial Chemical Industries’ ordinary 
stock will be other than a stable dividend equity for the 
duration of the war. It is surely significant that the directors 
decided to maintain the dividend at 8 per cent. from record 
earnings, before the limitation rules were announced. In any 
well-spread list of equities, however, Imperial Chemical 
Industries inevitably claims a place. Its yield of £5 7s. 9d. 
per cent. at the current price of 29s. 9d. places it in the 5-53 
per cent. stable equity class, and its earnings position in war- 
time is assured. From such information as is available from 
the first wartime report, the transition back to normal peace- 
time activity should be appreciably less difficult for I-C.I. 
than for certain companies whose plant has been turned 
over to specialised war production. It is the feature of I.C.I. 
that it may be better placed to make the best of both war 
and peacetime worlds. 


Finance and Banking 


Sterling Scands the Strain 


The events of the past week have put a considerable 
strain on sterling in the free markets. These have to all 
intents and purposes been reduced to one, namely, New 
York. On Friday of last week the sterling rate in New York 
momentarily slumped to 3.03, but it recovered rapidly from 
this level, and after fluctuations which have followed the 
fortunes of the battle in the Low Countries, it is settling 
down at over 3.20. The free market remains narrow. With 
the closing of the Dutch financial markets and the tem- 
porary blocking of Dutch sterling assets that contracting 
tendency will be emphasised. The guilder and belga must 
for the time be written off the list of “ hard currencies.” 
This has reduced their number to two: United States dollars 
and Swiss francs—and the latter is softening rapidly. This 
means that the free market in sterling is now to be regarded 
solely from the dollar angle—which should help in limiting 
the range of fluctuations, and should also make it much 
easier to deal with the whole problem. Other currencies 
—such as lire and yen—continue to follow the free rate, 
but during the past week the absurdly high rates quoted for 
them have mercifully been called “‘ nominal.” Towards the 
end of last week there was issued a Treasury Order adding 
diamonds to the list of goods which may only be exported if 
paid for in the specified foreign currencies or official sterling. 
This does not seriously restrict the demand for sterling in 
the free market, as such arrangements were already in opera- 
tion as a result of an informal arrangement between the 
Treasury and the Diamond Corporation. 


* * * 


Immobile Bill Rates 


__ It has been left to the London discount market to pro- 
vide the perfect exhibition of British phlegm in the face of 
the shattering events of the past week. The open market rate 
of discount has not batted an eyelid. It remains firmly held 
at Ixy per cent., underpinned there both by an abundance 
of Short loan money available at 1 per cent. and by the 
continued readiness of the clearing banks to take bills from 
the market also at 1 per cent. Last Friday’s Treasury bill 
tender took place just after the receipt of the news of Ger- 
many’s invasion of the Low Countries. There may have been 
a few doubts as to the advisability of acknowledging this 
development by dropping very slightly the price tendered 
for the bills—especially as there were £65 millions on offer 
as against £55 millions maturing; but these doubts quickly 
vanished and the bills were duly taken at the now time- 
honoured price of £99 14s. 10d. per £100. The Position of 
Dutch and Belgian acceptances held by the market is causing 
nO concern whatsoever. The amounts involved are com- 
Paratively small, the parties to the bills are in nearly all 
cases world institutions with large assets in this country, 
the Dutch and Belgian colonies, and in neutral centres. The 
banks and discount market hold more Dutch and Belgian 
money than they have commitments in the Low Countries. 
That also appears to be the position regarding Italian accep- 
tances. The attitude of Italy in the recent past has necessarily 


caused a drastic revision of commitments in that direction. 
The scrutiny has proved most reassuring, as the short-term 
assets of Italian banks and firms in this country would seem 
to be rather larger than the corresponding liabilities. 


* * * 


The Low Country Currencies 


The German invasion of the Low Countries immediately 
paralysed the international markets in guilders and belgas. In 
the case of Holland that paralysis continues, and will do so 
during the German occupation of the country. The market 
for the guilder—all that seemed solid and assured in the 
world of currencies—will for a time be restricted to the clear- 
ing arrangements between the German occupier of the 
country and his new vassal. The market in Dutch East Indies 
guilders will function again normally as soon as the politica! 
and financial position in the islands has been clarified. There 
was a short-lived arrangement for the acceptance of sterling 
and French currency in Holland, the rate of exchange chose: 
being 7.40 guilders to the £, and the corresponding rate for 
francs. This arrangement will still apply to the area o! 
Zeeland and Southern Holland in which fighting may con- 
tinue. In the case of the belga, important developments took 
place immediately after the invasion. In the first place. the 
convertibility of the currency into gold was suspended. Thus 
departed the last definite link tying the currency to gold. 
The Belgian authorities decided immediately to continue deal- 
ings in sterling and dollars at the rates prevailing on the eve 
of the invasion. Arrangements were made for the acceptance 
of British and French currency in Belgium at these pre- 
invasion rates, and conversely Belgian refugees entering Great 
Britain have been given the facility of exchanging belga 
notes into sterling at the rate of 24.00 to the £ up to a limit 
of £20. 


* 
Meanwhile, an official announcement has been made of the 


adhesion of Belgium to the currency agreement which 
already links the British and French currencies, This now 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Imperial Chemical Industries 


N peacetime, wise investors did not include Imperial 
Chemical Industries among the obvious armament 
equities. The group’s range of output was designed to serve 
a large number of essentially pacific uses, and its direct 
Government orders formed a relatively low proportion of its 
total turnover. In wartime, however, there is hardly a single 
branch of the company’s activities which is not essential, 
directly or indirectly, to the nation’s economic effort. And 
the annual report for 1939 is a discreet record of the 
adaptation of the group’s colossal productive resources to 
further the war effort. 

The company’s preliminary statement (discussed in The 
Economist of April 6th) showed that profits, after taxation 
and before providing for central obsolescence fund, had 
reached a new record of £9,313,485. This figure, as was then 
suggested, is overshadowed by the trading results of the 
group as a whole, which are presented in the consolidated 
income statement. Total trading profits increased last year 
from £9,023,292 to £13,701,248. This most striking com- 
parison 1s rivalled only by the taxation provision, which has 
jumped from £514,438 to £3,653,883, and must, in fact, 
be supplemented by tax deducted from stockholders’ divi- 
dend warrants. Higher profits have also provided means for 
a substantial increase in obsolescence and depreciation pro- 
vision, of which the central fund receives £2,000,000 against 
£1,500,000 in 1938. 

The “break down” of the consolidated figures to the 
parent company’s own profits is shown in the following 
table : — 


Years to December 31st 


1937 1938 1939 
£4 4 4 
Consolidated Income :— _ 

TeeGing Pros ...........0.+. 9,023,292 13,701,248 
DOE PROIIG o.500<050000000000 10,463,573 15,343,038 
Deb. interest (net) ............ 203,321 181,238 
SD cc cc ccksasbecvestsvevese 514,438 3,653,883 
Obsolescence and deprn.*... 2,088,682 2,733,412 


Net consol. income ......... — 7,281,742 


Outside interests and un- 
SE END ss cnsabunsicicnesce 


7,678,413 


220,451 364,928 
Imperial Chemical Industries :— 
PE SOND 0 ssnsbccersnscesesnns 
Preference divs. ............... 

Ordinary stock :— 


7,313,485 
1,666,104 


7,510,707 
1,663,512 


7,061,291 
1,666,081 


ss ccs sinbonbiebanr 5,847,195 5,395,210 5,647,381 
a 4,284,158 4,032,149 4,032,149 
REE: Wisiekastnkenseson 12-5 11:6 12-9 
EEE Cicissovasinisseernpests 8} 8 8 
General reserve ............... 1,500,000 1,125,000 $1,375,000 
ME cu ca iccl sbkabsenetnives 172,000 172,995 180,049 
Carried GorWards ........0000000 556,179 621,245 681,428 
* Central obsolescence: £1,500,000, 1937 and 1938; 


£2,000,000, 1939. 
+ Of which £1,000,000 to war contingencies. 


Such impressive figures should not be accepted merely at 
their face value. It is important to discover, for example, 
how they were affected by four months of war. The report, 
of course, gives no direct information on this point, but 
the directors’ review shows that sales of most of the groups, 
after rising in the earlier part of 1939, were maintained at a 
high level both at home and abroad during the last four 
months of the year. Moreover, some groups, including 
alkali products, dyestuffs, industrial explosives, and fer- 
tilisers and synthetic products enjoyed increased turnover 
in the war months. The only major group which appears 
to have suffered directly from the war was leathercloth, 
owing to the curtailment of demand from the motor in- 
dustry, but lime, cement, metals (not excluding lightning 
fasteners, of which over 100 million feet have been manu- 
factured), paint and plastics, moulding powders and salt 


showed considerable advances, not infrequently to record 
levels of output. This recital of the company’s business last 
year clearly shows that war has, on balance, provided in- 
creased trade—a natural conclusion since Imperial Chemical 
Industries, quite apart from its direct armament and ex- 
plosives interests, bestrides a number of important industries 
and supplies essential industrial materials on the grand 
scale. Hence, the company has been able to switch from a 
civil to a wartime production basis, and substantially to 
increase its trading results at the same time. 

But opportunities are not being ignored in the export 
markets, whose importance is emphasised throughout the 
directors’ report. For two reasons, Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries is specially favoured in the export drive. It enjoys 
already close contacts with important overseas markets, 
partly by export trade and partly by local factories. 
Secondly, much of its output has competed with German 
supplies in the past, and interference with German exports 
has reacted to I.C.I.’s advantage. Again, the outbreak of war 
was a signal for intensified research and development work 
and by the end of last year alternative makes had been 
devised to replace dyestuffs and other organic chemicals pre- 
viously imported from Germany. Capital expenditure last 
year amounted to approximately £2,484,000 compared with 
£3,014,000 in the previous year. Together, these two sums 
give an indication of the steps which I.C.I. has taken to 
extend its manufacturing capacity and to safeguard its 
supplies of raw materials in wartime. 

The accounts of Britain’s largest industrial undertaking 
are to-day among the most informative of company reports. 
The consolidated statements for 1938 and 1939 (which are 
summarised in the second table) show a steady strengthen- 
ing of the group’s financial position, since the steps were 
taken to rectify weaknesses on the investments side in 1937: 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES AND 118 SUBSIDIARIES 


Consolidated Balance Sheet 
December 3lst 


Capital employed :— 


7%, pref. stock 


1938 


4, 
23,801,482 


1939 


4 
23,801,482 


EEE xo eves spsndecsesessavenenves 50,401,861 50,401,861 
Debs. and loans (subsid. cos. Rae 5,724,809 4,817,932 
Outside interests in subs. cos. ...... 3,427,270 3,446,068 
BNE avis sscenectisecsnccenss 13,281,553 14,666,249 
SS I oan A 96,636,975 97,133,592 

Fi xed A ssets “= 
Land, buildings, plant, etc. ......... 58,753,709 59,620,167 


Patents, rights, goodwill, etc.* 


15,726,585 








15,566,699 








74,480,294 75,186,866 

Less obsolescence and depreciation 
CO ciccnanssedsrrees nexekatinesien 5,682,691 6,448,960 
Add interests in associated cos. 7,090,768 7,603,795 
MEE cicanswevedvess 75,888,371 76,341,701 

Net Current Assets :— 

cin snnnesabnnsbenns 5,765,769 8,517,156 
EO. osc cnadbsausescessans 1,000,269 1,000,288 
Marketable investments............... _f 2,963,52 
Ungquoted investments ............... 5,753,616 4 27,654 
a sie aah ideden pAkasisdetesneieess 13,313,882 14,971,046 
| RE Ee ee noe e 11,231,309 15,914,065 
37,064,845 43,393,718 

Less current liabilities and pro- 
ET 16,316,241 22,601,827 
MME. Scbheasauckens 20,748,604 20,791,891 
Total Fixed and Net Current Assets 96,636,975 97,133,592 


* T.e. excess of share considerations over net tangible assets 


of subsidiary cos. 
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The reduction in the group’s marketable investments 
during 1939 from £5,753,616 to £2,963,528 (disregarding the 
relatively small unquoted investments) follows the same 
policy as in 1938, when the parent company reduced its 
general investments by over £1} millions. The wisdom of 
strengthening the group’s cash resources in a period of ex- 
panding output and rising prices needs no emphasis. More- 
over, the investment position, even at the end of last year, 
was fully protected since marketable investments appeared 
at less than their current values. The rise in stocks, debtors 
and current liabilities sets out in financial terms what is 
evident from the directors’ report—that the company’s turn- 
over in all major branches showed a substantial increase last 
year. But the group’s net current assets still comfortably 
exceed £20 millions, and cash resources have again 
improved. 

The first phase of war has confirmed that Imperial 
Chemical Industries’ earnings have preserved a relative 
stability not unlike that of pre-war depression and recovery 
years. Since 1934, earnings for the ordinary stock have 
varied from 10 per cent. in that year to 12.9 per cent. last 
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year and, except in 1937, the dividend has remained constant 
at 8 per cent. The 1937 distribution of 84 per cent. leaves 
an opportunity, under the dividend limitation rules, for a 
4 per cent. increase in the distribution. But this will not 
whet the interest of the equity hunter. Nor is there any 
evidence, in fact, that Imperial Chemical Industries’ ordinary 
stock will be other than a stable dividend equity for the 
duration of the war. It is surely significant that the directors 
decided to maintain the dividend at 8 per cent. from record 
earnings, before the limitation rules were announced. In any 
well-spread list of equities, however, Imperial Chemical 
Industries inevitably claims a place. Its yield of £5 7s. 9d. 
per cent. at the current price of 29s. 9d, places it in the 5-53 
per cent. stable equity class, and its earnings position in war- 
time is assured. From such information as is available from 
the first wartime report, the transition back to normal peace- 
time activity should be appreciably less difficult for I.C.I. 
than for certain companies whose plant has been turned 
over to specialised war production. It is the feature of I.C.I. 
that it may be better placed to make the best of both war 
and peacetime worlds. 


Finance and Banking 


Sterling Scands the Strain 

The events of the past week have put a considerable 
strain on sterling in the free markets. These have to all 
intents and purposes been reduced to one, namely, New 
York. On Friday of last week the sterling rate in New York 
momentarily slumped to 3.03, but it recovered rapidly from 
this level, and after fluctuations which have followed the 
fortunes of the battle in the Low Countries, it is settling 
down at over 3.20. The free market remains narrow. With 
the closing of the Dutch financial markets and the tem- 
porary blocking of Dutch sterling assets that contracting 
tendency will be emphasised. The guilder and belga must 
for the time be written off the list of “ hard currencies.” 
This has reduced their number to two: United States dollars 
and Swiss francs—and the latter is softening rapidly. This 
means that the free market in sterling is now to be regarded 
solely from the dollar angle—which should help in limiting 
the range of fluctuations, and should also make it much 
easier to deal with the whole problem. Other currencies 
—such as lire and yen—continue to follow the free rate, 
but during the past week the absurdly high rates quoted for 
them have mercifully been called “ nominal.” Towards the 
end of last week there was issued a Treasury Order adding 
diamonds to the list of goods which may only be exported if 
paid for in the specified foreign currencies or official sterling. 
This does not seriously restrict the demand for sterling in 
the free market, as such arrangements were already in opera- 
tion as a result of an informal arrangement between the 
Treasury and the Diamond Corporation. 


* * * 


Immobile Bill Rates 


__ It has been left to the London discount market to pro- 
vide the perfect exhibition of British phlegm in the face of 
the shattering events of the past week. The open market rate 
of discount has not batted an eyelid. It remains firmly held 
at Ixy per cent., underpinned there both by an abundance 
of short loan money available at 1 per cent. and by the 
continued readiness of the clearing banks to take bills from 
the market also at 1 per cent. Last Friday’s Treasury bill 
tender took place just after the receipt of the news of Ger- 
many’s invasion of che Low Countries. There may have been 
a few doubts as to the advisability of acknowledging this 
development by dropping very slightly the price tendered 
for the bills—especially as there were £65 millions on offer 
as against £55 millions maturing; but these doubts quickly 
vanished and the bills were duly taken at the now time- 
honoured price of £99 14s. 10d. per £100. The position of 
Dutch and Belgian acceptances held by the market is causing 
no concern whatsoever. The amounts involved are com- 
Paratively small, the parties to the bills are in nearly all 
cases world institutions with large assets in this country, 
the Dutch and Belgian colonies, and in neutral centres. The 
banks and discount market hold more Dutch and Belgian 
money than they have commitments in the Low Countries. 

hat also appears to be the position regarding Italian accep- 
tances. The attitude of Italy in the recent past has necessarily 


caused a drastic revision of commitments in that direction. 
The scrutiny has proved most reassuring, as the short-term 
assets of Italian banks and firms in this country would seem 
to be rather larger than the corresponding liabilities. 


* * * 


The Low Country Currencies 

The German invasion of the Low Countries immediately 
paralysed the international markets in guilders and belgas. In 
the case of Holland that paralysis continues, and will do so 
during the German occupation of the country. The market 
for the guilder—all that seemed solid and assured in the 
world of currencies—will for a time be restricted to the clear- 
ing arrangements between the German occupier of the 
country and his new vassal. The market in Dutch East Indies 
guilders will function again normally as soon as the political 
and financial position in the islands has been clarified. There 
was a short-lived arrangement for the acceptance of sterling 
and French currency in Holland, the rate of exchange chosen 
being 7.40 guilders to the £, and the corresponding rate for 
francs. This arrangement will still apply to the area of 
Zeeland and Southern Holland in which fighting may con- 
tinue. In the case of the belga, important developments took 
place immediately after the invasion. In the first place. the 
convertibility of the currency into gold was suspended. Thus 
departed the last definite link tying the currency to gold. 
The Belgian authorities decided immediately to continue deal- 
ings in sterling and dollars at the rates prevailing on the eve 
of the invasion. Arrangements were made for the acceptance 
of British and French currency in Belgium at these pre- 
invasion rates, and conversely Belgian refugees entering Great 
Britain have been given the facility of exchanging belga 
notes into sterling at the rate of 24.00 to the £ up to a limit 
of £20. 


* 
Meanwhile, an official announcement has been made of the 


adhesion of Belgium to the currency agreement which 
already links the British and French currencies. This now 
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becomes a tripartite agreement “ whereby reciprocal financial 
facilities for the settlement of their expenditure are granted 
as between Belgium and France on the one hand and Belgium 
and the United Kingdom on the other hand.” The agreement 
will in the near future be supplemented by the announcement 
of fixed rates of exchange between the belga, the pound 
and the French franc. The problem of bringing the Dutch 
East Indies guilders within this fold of mutually stable 
Allied currencies is being considered. It offers obvious diffi- 
culties in view of the German occupation of Holland. But 
since the Dutch Government will continue to function from 
London, since Dutch shipping and colonial trade will still 
flourish and since the bulk of the Dutch gold reserve and the 
impressive holding of foreign assets are safe, there should 
be no insuperable difficulty in maintaining a guilder exchange 
—distinct from that appertaining to the German-controlled 
currency—which will form a valuable part of the Allied 
group of currencies. 


* * * 


Bank Holiday Cancellation 


The cancellation of the Whitsun Bank Holiday created 
only one problem for the discount market, namely, the 
maturity date to apply to bills falling due on the day in ques- 
tion. By law the maturity of bills falling due on a Bank 
Holiday would be postponed to the following working day. 
It was decided that, despite the cancellation of the Bank 
Holiday, this postponement of bill maturities would be 
adhered to, and thus there were no maturities on Monday. 
This did not, of course, apply to sight drafts and cheques 
which were duly honoured if presented on Whit-Monday. 
As all houses in the market had arranged their position for 
the week-end on the assumption that Monday would be a 
Bank Holiday, the amount of work actually transacted in the 
market on that day was negligible. 


* * * 


United States and Silver 


The past week has been a momentous one for the 
silver market, though the pressure of other events has dis- 
tracted interest from this comparatively minor subject. On 
Friday of last week it was announced that the United States 
Senate had passed the Townsend Bill cancelling the authority 
of the United States Treasury to buy imported silver. This 
decision accorded with the majority findings of the Banking 
Committee of the Senate, but it was arrived at much more 
precipitately than any observers in the market expected. 
Before the measure becomes law it must admittedly go 
through the House of Representatives. But as the silver in- 
terests are much less powerfully represented in that House 
than in the Senate, it may be taken almost for granted that 
the Townsend Bill will reach the Statute book—unless more 
important matters monopolise the attention of Congress in 
the near future. The news reached London on the day of 
the German invasion of Belgiurn and Holland, and its effect 
on the silver market was neutralised by the inevitable Eastern 
buying of silver which accompanies an extension of the 
theatre of war. Subsequently, the price of silver, instead 
of falling in accordance with the imminent threat of a 
suspension of American purchases abroad, climbed steadily 
from the figure of 21d. quoted on Friday of last week to 
234d. These violent movements have taken place in an ex- 
tremmcly narrow market, but though on Thursday the price 
reached the level at which the Indian Government is pre- 
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pared to sell from its London stocks, no such sales were 
necessary. It will be interesting to see if they will be made 
in the event of the price going any higher. Part of this rise 
in silver must be due to the depreciation in free Sterling 
which has appreciably raised the theoretical export Parity 
from London to New York. India has also been buying on 
rumours that the official sterling-dollar rate is about to be 
adjusted downward, i.e. against sterling. Any speculation 
opened up on this theory is likely to go sadly astray. 


* * * 


Building Societies in Wartime 

Mr T. R. Chandler’s address to the Building Societies’ 
Association recently was naturally concerned with the 
two major problems which confronted the movement in 1939 
—the new Building Societies Act and the outbreak of war, 
Owing to the restrictions on new mortgage business in war- 
time, the provisions of the Act had naturally fallen into the 
background. The more cogent problem of the societies has 
been rather to adapt themselves to war conditions both on 
the mortgage and investment sides. It is satisfactory that 
abnormal withdrawals of shares and deposits at the outbreak 
of war soon reverted to normal, but Mr Chandler did not 
claim that repayment of mortgages has been restored to nor- 
mal. Borrowing members, however, are meeting their com- 
mitments to the best of their ability and the societies have 
in suitable cases lightened or suspended repayments of prin- 
cipal. This interruption in the normal flow of “ return” 
money has evidently presented a problem to certain socie- 
ties and their need to maintain adequate total funds may 
explain a certain divergence of view in the movement re- 
garding interest policy, on the mortgage and investment 
sides. For his part, Mr Chandler doubted whether over-all 
increases in mortgage rates was the proper policy, even where 
societies had such powers, and he suggested, alternatively, 
that 3} per cent. tax free, which many societies are still 
paying on shares, was out of alignment with current interest 
rates. Such views would doubtless be echoed by many mem- 
bers of the Association, though building society opinion 
seems by no means unanimous on the advisability of main- 
taining mortgage rates and reducing investment rates. A 
lead in the latter direction has already been given by the 
Halifax Building Society and also by the Yorkshire Asso- 
ciation. But some societies may still find difficulty in obtain- 
ing all the money they require even at prevailing rates for 
shares and deposits, and assuming an improvement in the 
re-flow of mortgage money, this difficulty, which now affects 
only a handful of societies, might conceivably bé extended 
to others. Meanwhile, the societies are awaiting with some 
anxiety the announcement of the new income tax composi- 
tion which was originally fixed at 1s. 8d. in the £ when the 
standard rate was 4s. 6d. and has been increased proportion- 
ately for the subsequent advances in the standard rate. The 
figure of 2s. 94d., corresponding to a 7s. 6d. standard rate, 
would already be uncomfortably high, but the new arrange- 
ments will almost certainly be harder for the movement. If 
the societies are to operate at a profit, they must widen the 
margin between investment and mortgage interest rates. 
Individual societies, however, are left to define their policy, 
for the Association has no disciplinary powers and has not 
made any official recommendation. Possibly the readmis- 
sion of many of the member societies of the National Fed- 
eration of Building Societies, which is expected shortly, 
may assist in the formulation of a uniform policy on interest 
rates throughout the movement. It is certainly overdue. 


NOTES 


with securities, so that an element of 


Equity and Law has achieved an ex- 
tremely rapid expansion in its funds, 
which in 1933 were only one-half of the 
1939 total of £27 millions. This expan- 
sion was aided by a large annual volume 
of annuity and single premium business. 
Unfortunately, these types of contracts, 
since they involve heavy initial invest- 
ments, have hardly been the most satis- 
factory type with interest rates at low 
levels. The difficulty has been partially 
counteracted by an active investment 
policy, and the Society has placed a sub- 
stantial part of its assets in ordinary 
stocks and in properties. In 1938 this 
policy was presumably largely respon- 
sible for the earned rate of interest of 
£4 8s. per cent., which was considerably 













1939, however, the rate fell to £3 16s. 3d. 
per cent.—a larger fall than could be ex- 
plained by higher taxation alone. The 
gross rate, in fact, was reduced, partly 
owing to the omission of certain interest 
due at the end of the year but not paid. 
The securities showed a depreciation on 
book values of nearly £1,900,000 at the 
end of 1939, compared with one of 
£1,.150,000 a year earlier. War conditions 
hardly favour property investments, and 
mortgages, which represent 28 per cent. 
of total assets, would to some extent be 
similarly affected. Large holdings of these 
two types of assets also have the disad- 
vantage, from the shareholders’ and 
policyholders’ points of view, that they lack 
an organised and ready market, compared 


“ conventionality ” is bound to enter into 
their valuation. Last year the Society 
transacted new life assurances of 
£2,175,608 net against £5,136,958 in 
1938, while annuities (per annum) were 
£72,315, against £140,387. The fall is 
to be welcomed, in view of the invest- 
ment problems created by a large inflow 
of new money. Hence the chairmans 
stress at the recent meeting on the devel- 
opment of two new types of policy does 
not, it will be hoped, mean that a sub- 
stantial volume of new business is to be 
sought. The chairman frankly stated that, 
for the current quinquennium which ends 
this year, bonuses may suffer and that 
dividends for 1940 may be reduced. This 
(Continued on page 916) 
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Investment 


The Stern Test 


The investment markets, like the Allied Armies, are now 
on the defensive against the full assault of modern war. 
The threat is plainly at our threshold, but the market’s power 
of resistance after a week of testing news is in mo way 
broken, despite the cessation of Dutch resistance and fears 
of Italian belligerency. Dealing conditions have not been easy, 
but the market has continued to function smoothly, and 
although gilt-edged have fallen back to defensive positions, 
these are generally in advance of minimum prices. After a 
week’s hammering, only a few of the shorter-dated issues, 
like Conversion 5 per cent. and Funding 23 per cent., were 
based on minimum prices on Thursday. New War Loan im- 
proved slightly above its minimum of 98, and the long-dated 
issues, despite the severity of their falls, preserved an effec- 
tive margin over their minimum prices. In the equity markets 
the reaction has brought the leaders to the lowest levels since 


May | May | May Fall 





Stock* ; = | since 
9 10 13 14 15 16 May 9 
319% War Loan (95) ...... 10114 99 9934 | 99 98 9734 — 31; 
3 Y, War Loan (98) ......... 110014 99 9915 99 9814 9814 2 
219% Consols (70!2) . | 761g | 73 74 73 7134 | 7134 _— 
3% Local Loans (8214) ... 887g 86 8654 8534 | 84lo | 84lo mf 
L.M.S. Ord......0..000- <> 7 19 1914 | 17lo | 161g | 151 =i 
LN.E.R. ist Pref. ......... | 50 4710 46 43lo | 40 4001p | —9lz 
Gs CFG. ccccccccccccece | 4414 43 4219 39 35 3415 — 934 
| | 
Courtaulds (£1) ........+++. | 37/9 | 36/3 | 36/6 | 35/9 | 35/— = 33/9 4/- 


Marks & Spencer (5/-) ... |40/6xd 39/—xd 40/—xd) 39/—xd) 38/—xd_ $7/9xc 2/9 


Lever & Unilever (£1) 27/9 | 25/9 | 25/9 | 25/9 | 24/— | 24/412 |—3/4l2 
' | | 

De Beers Def. (£212) ...... | 7g | 7g | 7 654 | 6lg | 6g | —I)g 

Royal Dutch (Fl. 100)...... | £25 | £23 | £2334) £23 | £2210 £22’ | £2 

Anglo-Dutch Pltns. (£1)... | 21/3 | 20/9 | 20/9 | 20/6 | 20/- |19/1012)—1/412 
Financial News Indices: | 

Ordinary Shares ............ 74-2 | 72-9 | 73-1 | 72-2 | 70-9 | 70-3 | —3°9 

25-2 125-3 |124-7 |123-7 | 123-2] —3°3 


PE RMINOEE cacceccocseoces 1126-5 j1 
* Minimum prices for gilt-edged are shown in brackets. 


October last year. But the most profound shocks have been 
felt in the home railway market, for reasons described in a 
later Note. For the moment, the defensive mechanism of the 
market is functioning weil, though further shocks—which are 
plainly probable—might conceivably bring the gilt-edged 
market to a standstill on the basis of minimum prices, and 
cause further heavy losses in equities. Such possibilities, how- 
ever, are no argument for the suggestion that the “ House” 
might be temporarily closed. The object of minimum prices 
is to buttress the dealing basis in gilt-edged, and they will 
not be made effective by closing the market. It is reassuring 
to know that such suggestions find no support among the 
authorities. 


. * + 
Blitzkrieg over Wall Street 


The sudden outburst of war has proved too much for 
Wall Street, which slumped badly on Monday and broke 
again on Tuesday, when the Dow Jones industrial average 
dropped nearly 93 points in a turnover of 3,680,000 shares. 
Wall Street operators, in fact, appear to fear that the war 
may be sharp and short, and that the wartime profits which 
the market had been discounting may melt away overnight. 
Whoever loses the war in Europe, however, it is plain that 
Wall Street is not fighting very bravely in its private war of 
herves. The following table gives record of some of the out- 
standing losses during the past week : — 


| 


| | | | | | Change 
| May 9; May 10 |May 11 May 13 May 14 |May 15} since 
{ | | | May 9 
N.Y. Central ... 155g | 1434 | 143, 1234 | 11%, | lllp |— 41g 
Amer. Smelting 493g | 491, | 5033 | 46 | 42 40lo |— 87, 
Beth. Steel >. 8653t | 8614 | 885g | 843, | 7635 | 803g |— 6 
Chrysler .......... | 861g | 81 811, | 7433 | 66¢ | 683g |— 734 
Gen. Motors es 547, | 525g 5215 4814 4214 | 435et 9l4 
Sears Roebuck ..| 85+ | 835g | 8254 | 7744) 71 | 7012 1512 
— Steel Reyes | 61lo | 60lo | 6134 | 575g 511g | 53 — 8lo 
estg’hse Elec. ...| 11134 | 108lg |11912 |1015g | 96 1110 l— 184 
amet. Tel. ....... | 17314 | 1717g [17134 |164 153 [155 1814 
— OUNJ. ...| 4235 | 4154 | 4214 | 4012 | 37 | 373g |— 53g 
low Jones Indus.| } | | i | } 
Average ........ 1148-17 | 144-77 (144 85 |137-63 |128-27 j129 09 |—19-08 
} } 


ie 


. t Ex dividend. 
Such falls are justifiable only on the assumption that the 
Course of war threatens to imperil American security, and 





Wall Street cannot reach that conclusion soberly at this stage. 
At a time when the President is approaching Congress for 
record defence appropriations, the market might reflect that 
armament expenditure is the most potent form of public 
works. If war profits are Wall Street’s only support, they 
should not long be forthcoming. 


* * * 


New Dealing Regulations 


The new dealing orders, which came into force on 
May 13th, are complex, but their main intention is clear. 
By making the disposal of securitiés in which non-residents 
have an interest subject to licence, the rules should frustrate 
any further attempts on behalf of enemy interests to sell 
securities in the British market. Secondly, the transfer of 
securities to non-residents is to be more closely regulated, 
particularly with the object of safeguarding our foreign ex- 
change resources. Thirdly, restrictions are imposed upon the 
issue of bearer securities and the conversion of registered 
securities into bearer form, which appear to rob bearer bonds 
of their chief attribute—immediate delivery. Finally, the 
payment to non-residents of interest, dividends and funds 
arising from the sale or redemption of securities will require 
approval on Form E.1, like commercial payments. Transfers 
of registered securities by residents—a resident being defined 
as a person in the United Kingdom or British Dominions 
(except Canada, Newfoundland and Hongkong) and other 
British possessions—must in future be accompanied by 
declarations (on Form D) of non-enemy interest and resi- 
dency and these declarations must be supported by the 
seller’s and buyer’s agents, being bankers or members of 
stock exchanges, before the transfer can be registered. For 
bearer securities, similar deciarations are required in duplicate 
and before a bearer security is good delivery to the purchaser 
Form B, signed on behalf of the Treasury that all parties 
to the transaction are residents, must be attached to the 
security. Transfers of registered securities to non-residents 
will require a banker’s declaration that the securities have 
been paid for out of monies belonging to a non-resident. 
For sales by non-residents a new system of licensing has 
been introduced. Before any sale of securities in which a 
non-resident has an interest is effected, a licence must first 
be obtained from the Bank of England or from the Share 
and Loan Department. The application for such a licence 
(Form L) must be accompanied by the registered stock cer- 
tificate, or by the bearer security or by banker’s certificate 
in the United Kingdom showing that the bond is physically 
held in this country or the Isle of Man. An enemy holder 
will obviously think twice before parting with the actual 
security. Further evidence that the security has been con- 
tinuously in the holder’s hands since September 2, 1939, is 
also desirable. The seller’s agent, having obtained the licence, 
must also obtain permission to make payment to the non- 
resident seller on Form E.1 before passing the licence and 
Form D to the purchaser. 


* 


Such is the very broad outline of the new dealing system. 
In addition, the approval of the Bank of England is now 
required for the issue of “any security transferable by de- 
livery ” except where it has been lost, mutilated or destroyed. 
Bonds may not be exchanged for others of different de- 
nominations, nor will conversion of registered securities 
into bearer form be allowed. These restrictions, coupled with 
the inevitable delays for the transfer of bearer securities, even 
between residents, may well mean the supercession of the 
bearer security for the duration of the war. Dealers are, in 
fact, making transactions in bearer stocks only as special 
bargains. And Victory Bonds, hitherto dealt in in bearer form, 
are being transferred by deed. Such a consequence would be 
important for banks and money houses whose holdings of 
gilt-edged securities have hitherto been in bearer form. 
Already, however, the market’s gilt-edged holdings have been 
largely converted to registered form, and bank nominee regis- 
trations assist their delivery. The position of certain unit 
trusts, some of which issue only bearer certificates, while 
others have bearer and registered certificates, is far from clear. 
The definition of residency, again, appears to cut across the 
definitions under the earlicr Defence (Finance) Regulations, 
which prohibit British residents from acquiring securities in 
certain currencies without official sanction. Residents in Eire, 
for example, may acquire such securities, though in the new 
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regulations they are treated as residents within the sterling 
area. From a footnote in the explanatory notice (though 
not from the text of the notice itself) it would seem that 
members of Associated Stock Exchanges in Eire will not be 
entitled to support declarations of residency and non- 
enemy interest for Eirean investors. This responsibility, pre- 
sumably, will fall at second hand on a London broker, for 
dealings carried out in the London market. 


* * * 


Dutch and Belgian Investments 


The surrender of Holland and the continued fighting in 
Belgium directly concern many British investors with in- 
terests in these countries. Substantial British holdings in the 
Dutch plantations industry and the fate of the rubber and tin 
control schemes are involved. Lever Brothers and Unilever, 
Limited, is linked with the Dutch company under a dividend 
equalisation arrangement, which last year had the effect of 
reducing the dividend payable to “ N.V.” shareholders. If the 
dividend link holds good in wartime, and “ N.V.” earnings 
are cut, shareholders in the British company would suffer. But 
if it is held that the link has been broken by force majeure, 
British holders in Lever Brothers and Unilever, Limited, 
might regard their well-covered 10 per cent. dividend with 
assurance. The link between “ Shell” Transport and the 
Royal Dutch Company through Bataafsche Petroleum 
(which controls Shell Union) and Anglo-Saxon Petroleum 
is of somewhat analogous character, since Royal Dutch holds 
60 per cent. of the capital of these two companies, while the 
remainder is held by “ Shell.” Whether the invasion of 
Holland itself will jeopardise the world-wide interests of the 
Royal Dutch and Bataafsche companies has yet to be seen. 
At least, these interests are widely spread and the group’s 
physical properties are largely on the American continent. 
One of the leading concerns with Belgian interests known to 
the British investor is Imperial Continental Gas. In recent 
vears the company has shown great ability in realising 
interests in vulnerable areas of the Continent and increasing 
its home investments. It is possible that some steps had been 
taken in anticipation of the Belgian invasion. In March last 
year, however, the Belgian and French interests accounted for 
73 per cent. of the company’s assets, and the Belgian holdings 
vielded £315,000 towards a total revenue of £610,000. 


* * * 


Dividend Limitation Biil 


There appear to be no surprises in the Limitation of 
Dividends Bill, whose terms have been clarified by parliamen- 
tary explanations on the instalment plan and by the experi- 
ence of companies who have approached the authorities re- 
garding dividend decisions, The Bill does not apply to private 
companies nor to any company “ not having a share capital.” 
This is a remarkably loose phrase, for many companies, 
Courtaulds for exarnple, have converted their share capital 
iato stock, and presuniably it is only intended to cover 
public boards. Statutory and chartered companies are in- 
cluded within the scope of the dividend limitation rules. 
Hence the railways and companies like Hudson’s Bay are 
covered. The maximum distribution for any war divi- 
dend period after June 3V, 1939, will be the highest gross 
amount distributed in any accounting period ending after 
June 30, 1936, and before July 1, 1939. For new companies 
formed in the war period, the maximum dividend will be 
5 per cent. on the ordinary capital, and the maximum for 
companies in depressed circumstances in the standard years 
remains at 4 per cent., subject to appeal to the Treasury. 
Bonus shares issued since the year of maximum dividend will 
not be allowed as additional paid-up capital, nor will they 
be included in the calculation of the distribution made in the 
standard years. Adjustments in standard dividends will be 
allowed for other increases in capital. Despite occasional 
complexity of drafting, the Bill is a straightforward measure, 
and there is no obvious reason why confusion should have 
been created by publishing its terms piece-meal. 


* * * 


The Railway Market and London Fares 


Home railway stocks this week have been the most de- 
jected of all sections of the market, and Great Western 
Ordinary and L.N.E.R. first preference have each fallen by 
approximately 10 points. With the threat of air bombing, the 
market has become exercised over the question of war 
damage. The financial agreement provides that such damage 
up to £10 millions in any year shall be chargeable to the 
pool. Hence, if the pool’s net revenues were running at the 
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guaranteed minimum of £40 millions and war damage to the 
extent of £10 millions occurred, the minimum revenue would 
be made good. Assuming, however, that earnings were run- 
ning at Stage 2 (£434 millions) and war damage to the 
extent of £10 millions occurred, the Government would be 
called upon to make good £63 millions to restore earnings 
to the guaranteed minimum, Any increased charge for war 
damage or any supplementary provision which the com- 
panies decided to make would upset the dividend basis repre- 
sented by the guaranteed minimum. This possibility, which 
the market was inclined to ignore during the period of 
“twilight war,” has now assumed a more lively character. 
Meanwhile, it is probable that the companies’ costs are stil] 
increasing, and a further application to the Ministry of 
Transport for additional charges may be under contempla- 
tion. In the London Transport area short-distance railway 
and road fares have yet to be adjusted for the 10 per cent. 
increase recently granted by the Minister of Transport. The 
Railway Executive Committee proposes an increase jn 
ordinary road or rail fares from 1d. to 14d., while fares of 
2d. or over are to be shortened by one stage, with corre. 
sponding adjustments for railway fares between 2d. and 6d. 
The proposals are to be considered at the public inquiry on 
Wednesday next. They will represent no light burden on the 
ordinary London traveller, but in terms of revenue it may 
be doubted whether they will provide an effective 10 per 
cent, increase, which the Minister of ‘Transport has 
sanctioned. 


Company Notes 
F 


Cable and Wireless 


A substantial improvement in net message receipts of 
Cable and Wireless, Limited, from £4,318,851 to £5,344,969 
is responsible, indirectly, for the maintenance of the hold- 
ing company’s 4 per cent. dividend. The operating com- 
pany earned for dividend £1,610,369 against £1,001,205, 
and the 4 per cent. distribution to the old cable companies 
was covered with a margin of £410,369. Thus, the second 
year of the new agreement appears to find the operating 
company at the standard revenue stage, but the profit figures 
are, in fact, subject to provision for Excess Profits Tax, the 
liability for which is at present undecided. The holding 
company’s dividend receipts from the cable companies 
amounted to £1,106,899 against £971,584, but an appreci- 
able reduction in the distribution from Marconi’s Wireless 
Telegraph resulted in a slight fall in the holding company’s 
total revenue from £1,397,280 to £1,376,662. The 4 per 
cent. dividend, requiring £275,324, was covered by earnings 
of £296,265, as the following table shows: — 


Years to December 31, 


1937 1938 1939 
Operating Co. :— if £ £ 
Net message receipts ............ 4,745,050 4,318,851 5,344,969 
i ii ns a uemul 5,110,206 4,645,830 5,730,929 


Maintenance fees, etc. 3,603,287 3,602,958 4,120,560 


a i phd cco ueae 250,000 41,667 Nil 

Earned for dividend ...........000 1,256,919 1,001,205 1,610,369 
Nn no ck cucnGhaiceen 1,050,000 975,000 1,200,000 
Dividend per Cent. ........ccrcece 34 3} Os 
ROUREE COMUNE. scvcsiccvnessexees 1,262¢ 27,467 437,836 


Holding Co. :— 
Gross dividends received, etc.... 1,355,738 1,397,280 1,376,662 


III sn hess hacieunobsebinneies 72,579 61,655 95,415 
Funded income stock service ... 61,512 61,513 62,820 
Preference dividend ............ 922,162 922,162 922,162 
Ordinary stock :— . 
SEE cre cccscccnnnccnieieserean 299,485 351,950 296,265 
EE Mc uacubsenkubpsibhiianesabuee 275,324 275,324 275,324 
PO DET CEE, xescsccessecccorss 4 4 4 
EE UE sneesscscncevssese 199,097* 205,282* 226,223 


* After £13,401 capital reduction expenses in 1937, and in 1938 
£70,446 extra income stock sinking fund provision. ¢ After 
£300,000 to general reserve. 


It is evident that the Empire Flat Rate Scheme has stimu- 
lated traffic, but despite the restrictions on the use of codes, 
which may have resulted in longer messages, the normal 
volume of commercial traffic has suffered by the co-ordina- 
tion of industries under wartime Ministries. The groups 
financial position, as set out in the consolidated balance 
sheet, is one of most impressive strength. The holding com- 
pany’s ordinary stock, now quoted at 51, is limited under 
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the dividend rules to a 4 per cent. payment, and since earn- 
ings of the operating company above the standard revenue 
of £1,200,000 are equally divided between employees, cable 
users and the company, its equity prospects were in any 
case limited. The current yield basis of £7 16s. 10d. per cent. 
js, however, satisfactory. 


* * * 


Marks and Spencer 


Shareholders of Marks and Spencer may now complete 
the comparisons between the latest results of the company 
and those of F. W. Woolworth, which were given in last 
week’s issue of The Economist. The dividend, since the 
jssue of the report itself, has been amended, and the final 
dividend of 234 per cent. makes a total of 384 per cent. 
compared with 42} per cent, as previously recommended. 
This reduction was not unexpected, for under the dividend 
limitation rules it was evident that the company would be 
restricted to the maximum gross sum paid out within the 
three specified years—which was £816,865 for 1938-39. The 
former amount, payable on the increased capital which re- 
sulted after the 1938-39 10 per cent. share bonus, is ap- 
proximately equivalent to 384 per cent., or Is. 11d. per 
share. The balance carried forward is shown in the accounts 
at £269,996, but this sum will now be increased to £325,089, 
after transferring an additional sum of £33,000 to income tax 
reserve. Marks and Spencer shareholders may justifiably 
complain of the unnecessarily confused way in which the 
dividend limitation rules have become known. They have no 
reason, however, for complaining of the company’s latest 
results, which show a profit before taxation, but after depre- 
ciation and stock reserves, of £2,378,954, against £1,781,958. 
The detailed profits figures (subject to the alteration required 
by the amended dividend) confirm those which were pub- 
lished in The Economist of May 4th. Certain important 
movements are shown in the balance-sheet figures. The rise 
in stocks from £1,642,629 to £2,234,043 may be partly 
explained by the wider range of merchandise carried in the 
company’s stores, but it is probable that measures to safe- 
guard supplies and rising prices account for much of the 
advance, The company’s cash holding, also, reveals a sub- 
stantial jump from £935,341 to £1,759,897, which is 
evidently due in part to the increase in the 4 per cent. loan 
from £500,000 to £1,000,000. The shares have fallen to 38s. 
on the amended dividend, at which the yield is £5 ls. 
per cent. 


* * * 


Reckitt and Colman 


The second year’s trading of Reckitt and Colman, Ltd., 
the operating company of the Reckitt-Colman merger, has 
provided a very satisfactory increase in trading profits from 
£1,580,149 for 1938 to £1,917,540 for 1939, after provision 
for depreciation and war contingencies. This advance, how- 
ever, is due in the main to exceptional sales of certain of the 
company’s products during the first four months of the war. 
Its effects are damped by a rise in the taxation provision 
from £451,609 to £770,000. Hence the net balance available 
for distribution to the constituent companies is slightly re- 
duced to £1,068,060, compared with £1,084,835 for 1938. 
The total dividend distribution for 1939 is £817,500, of 
which Reckitt and Sons receive £535,422 and J. and J. 
Colman £282,078. Both constituent companies have main- 
tained their dividends—Reckitt and Sons at 224 and J. and 
J. Colman at 16 per cent. In 1939, 454 per cent. of the 
Company’s business was in overseas markets, and, of the 
happily small proportion which was located in Europe, 
carning capacity has been severely prejudiced by the Ger- 
man occupation of Denmark and Norway; now of Holland 
and Belgium; and by labour shortage in the French factory. 
In these circumstances the directors have wisely increased 
the cash holdings from £190,200 in 1938 to £564,275 at 
December 31st last. The spread of hostilities lends point to 
the directors’ warning that little hope exists of maintaining 
sales in the current year at the 1939 level, but export trade 
and war business should reach a satisfactory level. 


* * * 
Union Castle Report 


nua best that can be said of Union Castle earnings in 
f is that they showed an improvement on the 1938 
a That is the only consolation for the absence of a 
= €nd on ordinary shares. On the outbreak of war the 
hed ‘ben, suffered a sharp fall in passenger receipts, which 

en well maintained in the first eight months of the 
year. This consideration has, however, little bearing on 
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SAFETY FOR 
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value. 
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dividends, since the entire tonnage of the company has been 
requisitioned by the Government, and wartime earnings will 
be determined by the terms of the requisition scheme and 
the extent of any net loss by enemy action. In January, 1940, 
the company lost two vessels, which leaves a fleet of thirty 
vessels and a total tonnage of 366,311 tons. The company’s 
income from voyages plus investments amounted to £347,176 
for 1939, an increase of £69,145 on the earnings of the 
previous year, but, with the exception of 1938, still the 
lowest figure since 1931. Disregarding such exceptional 
sources Of income as recovery of taxation and a surplus on 
the sale of vessels, the balance available for the payment of 
an ordinary dividend after meeting preference claims and 
other prior charges amounted to only £1,225. Income from 
taxation and from the sale of vessels totalling £97,122 is 
offset by an allocation of £100,000 to a new reserve for the 
replacement of fleet. This policy to place exceptional revenue 
to reserve appears to be wholly commendable. The company 
has achieved a reduction in the considerable debt incurred 
in the course of the rebuilding and re-engining programme 
from the peak figure in 1938 of £4,482,903 to £4,320,643. 
The funding plan, however, is still in abeyance. The {1 
ordinary shares stand at 7s. 3d. 


* * * 


Ever-Ready Record 


The Ever-Ready Company achieved a 50 per cent. 
increase in sales during the year ended March 31, 1940, to 
which the black-out obviously contributed. Net profit, after 
taxation and A.R.P. expenditure, reached the record total of 
£635,105, from which a total distribution of 40 per cent. 
was made, against 30 per cent. for the year to March, 1939. 
The position under dividend limitation is not yet clear, 
for although 45 per cent. was paid for 1936-37, it was on a 
smaller capital. The earnings percentage on ordinary capital 
reached the record rate of 71.1 per cent. The directors have 
written off the book value of the company’s Continental 
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business, which is entirely located in Germany, at a cost of 
£294,804, of which £100,000 comes from special trading 
reserve and the rest from profits. An increase in trade 
creditors from £345,331 to £514,486 has been balanced 
an increase in cash holdings from £129,970 to £324,316, 
leaving a surplus of liquid assets slightly higher than jp 
1938 at £514,000. The earning prospects of the company 
in wartime appear to be sound, and the 5s. shares yield 8 per 
cent. at the present price of 25s. 


* * * 


Western Holdings 


‘The annual report discloses that geophysical surveys and 
diamond drilling were concentrated mainly in the southern 
area. Over 59,000 feet oi diamond drilling was carried out 
over about 2} miles on the strike of the sub-outcrop. It js 
claimed that a zone of banket reefs, known as the Upper 
Reef Zone, has been identified, In this zone two separate 
reefs can be correlated, the No. 1 Upper Leader and the 
Basal Reef, about 40 to 60 feet below. Above the No. 1 Leader 
Reef, further reef formations have not, as yet, been correlated. 
‘The No. 1 Leader was exposed in fourteen out of fifteen bore- 
holes, but the Basal Reef is less regular in occurrence, 
although apparently richer in value. In the past the disclo- 
sure Of high core values in certain holes has led to heavy 
speculation in Western Holdings. In such an unknown dis- 
trict undue importance should not be given to drilling re 
sults, which are primarily to study the geological formation, 
although the values obtained are naturally of more than 
passing interest. Promising values and widths have been ex- 
posed in a small number of the holes. The report claims 
that results obtained at St. Helena, Vlakplaats and Toronto 
are sufficiently promising to justify shaft sinking. It has stil] 
to be proved whether this new district will develop into a 
payable mining field, but the company has powerful connec- 
tions and presumably the necessary finance will be found to 
carry on operations to a decisive conclusion. At the present 
stage the shares are only of speculative interest. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


THE response of the London market 
to the invasion of the Low Countries on 


Sharp falls were recorded in foreign 
bonds. Japanese issues continued to fall 
while Belgian issues were naturally de- 
pressed in a weak European market. chi, remained firm later. 

* 


Throughout the week industrial shares 


number of issues sustained small losses, 
Tin shares were well supported on Mon- 
day and, apart from a setback for Mavw- 
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Friday last week was naturally sharp, 
but after the first shock had been ab- 
sorbed the market reassembled on the 
cancelled Bank Holiday and greater con- 
fidence was shown. For the remainder of 
the week the tone has become heavier, 
and the cessation of Dutch resistance was 
followed by further falls in gilt-edged 
stocks, some of which for a time touched 
minimum levels. At Wednesday’s close 
gilt-edged stocks were free of mini- 
mum levels, though on Thursday, after a 
mid-morning recovery, several issues, in- 
<luding new War Loan, fluctuated rather 
uneasily near the minimum prices. 

The Stock Exchange deserves credit 
for maintaining the market under such 
conditions and throughout the week it 
has always been possible to deal, although 
turnover has. naturally been reduced to 
small dimensions. Long-dated gilt-edged 
have been most exposed to selling, but 
fortunatelv, after their recent rise, they 
had established themselves well ahove 
minimum levels and consequently had a 
greater safety margin in the reaction. New 
War Loan fell at one time on Wednesdav 
to its minimum of 9&8 and Conversion 5 
per cent. closed on Thursday near the 
minimum of 1074. A number of India 
stocks also fell to minimum levels. 


* 


Home rails were a dejected market. 
The comb-out of weak speculative posi- 
tions coupled with fears of war damage 
was resnonsible for a verv sharp break in 
which Great Western ordinary on Wed- 
nesday tonched 32. Dealings were ex- 
tremely difficult at wide prices on Thirs- 
day and although quotations. subse- 
anently became narrower the market re- 
mained in poor condition. 


have been heavily affected by the war 
news and by the break on Wall Street. 
Falls have been general in all sections 
and turnover severely restricted. A short- 
lived rally on Monday when breweries, 
tobacco shares and chain stores revistered 
small gains, was not maintained. On 
Thursday the Financial News industrial 
share index touched 70.3, the lowest level 
since October 12th. Losses between 6d. 
and 1s. were general in the iron and 
steel and electrical groups, and Court- 
anlds, J. and P. Coats, Ind, Coope and 
Watnevs were particularly weak. Swed- 
ish Match was subject to heavy sell- 
ing on the news that the company’s fac- 
tory is to close down. 

Oil shares failed to maintain a short 
rally on Monday. Royal Dutch eased on 
news of the German occupation of Hol- 
land, but some support was forthcoming 
for Anglo-Iranian. Kaffirs were depressed 
throughout the week. Falls were experi- 
enced both by developing and by divi- 
dend-paving comnanies. Rubber shares, 
in particular Malavan issues. remained 
relatively firm until Wednesday, when a 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 


Annrox. Security Indices 
Total Corres 

1940 | Rargains Dov | 
| in S.E. | 1939 | 30 Ord. \20 Fixed 


| List shares* Int.t 
May 10 ... 3,394 5,395 72:9 125:°2 
ae eek 3,290 6,280 | 73-1 1253 
ta ee 2,822 5,990 | 72:2 124-7 
a Depp 3,247 5,275 70.9 | 123-7 
ag een 3,272 6,000 | 70-3 | 123-2 


* July 1, 1935 = 109. +t 1938 100. 30 Ordi- 
narv shares, 1940: hichest, 80-6 (Feb. 29); lowest, 
70-3 (May 16). 20 Fixed Int., 1940: highest, 126-5 
(May 9) ; lowest, 117°6 (Jan. 2). 


Tre worst Wall Street collapse since 
1929 followed the blitzkrieg against the 
Low Countries. After a firmer tendency 
at Saturday’s close all sections showed 
heavy falls on Monday and Tuesday. 
Unloading of steel and aircraft shares led 
the slump. The Dow Jones industrial 
average fell by over 7 points on Monday 
and by over 9 points on Tuesday. A 
firmer tendency on Wednesday, in which 
most shares recovered a few points, was 
confused by fears of an invasion of Switz 
erland The Iron Age records an increas 
in steel mill activity to 70 per cent. com- 
pared with 66.5 per cent. in the previous 
week. 


New York Prices 


Total share dealings :—May 9, 850.000 ; 
May 10, 2.090.000 ; May 11, 670,000; 
May 13, 2.560.000 ; May 14, 3,680,000; 
May 15, 3,770,000. 


Close Latest Close Latest 

May May May May 

9, 16, 9, 16, 

1940 1940 1940 1940 

1. Railroads Am. Roll. Mill 14% io 
Balt. & Ohio 473 31g Am. Smelting 49%: # 
G.N. Rly. Pf 2773 22 | Anaconda 291g 234 
Illinois Cent. 1034 71g Briggs .. 2233 17 


Northern Pac. 85g 5!lo CelaneseofA. 34!2 25 

Pennsviv.R. 215g 1714 Bastman Kdk. 158 _ 

Southern Rly. 1554 105g Gen. Motors _ x 

2. Utilities. etc Glidden. ...... 734 144 
" Nat. Dairy ... 1794 

Amer. Tel. 17314 155 : a 241 21 

” . Nat. Distillers 242 © 

Amer. W’wks. 973 75, “k. B5x 68 

} >. Sears Roebck. - 

Col. Gas & El. 618 479 . 12) 8) 
Shell Union .. , 

Int. Tel. For. 31g 24 Socony Vac... 1058 4 

United Corp. Zig 15g Stan. Oil NJ. 4254 37; 

Utd.GasImp. 1214 11 | 56h Cen. Fox 83g 

3. Commerctal and = | US. Steel pf. 1211210 

Industrial West"hse Elec 111% HI 
Amer. Metal.. 217g 17 | Woolworth 3954 


(Continued on page 910.) 
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Industry and Trade 


Coal and Steel 

Although the Charleroi and Mons coalmines and the 
jron and steel industry in that district have not yet fallen 
jnto the hands of the invader, it is unlikely that France and 
the United Kingdom can in future count on the coal and 
steel supplies of the Low Countries. France had arranged 
to import this year 5 million tons of coal from Belgium 
and 1-1} million tons from Holland; in view of the loss of 
the important Scandinavian and Baltic markets this country 
should have no difficulty in supplying France’s require- 
ments. In the case of steel the position is more serious. Our 
dependence on Belgian and Luxemburg steel supplies was 
considerably reduced as a result of the reorganisation of the 
industry in this country. But in 1937 Belgium and Luxem- 
burg still exported 567,000 tons of materials to the United 
Kingdom, compared with 1,091,000 tons in 1929, while they 
sent 814,000 tons to the British Empire as a whole in 1937 
and 1,634,000 tons in 1929. Their exports to France, on the 
other hand, have been comparatively small and amounted 
to only 524 thousand tons in 1937. While it should be possible 
to draw heavier quantities from the United States, the need 
for economising shipping space demands that the utmost 
effort should be made to increase the supplies of domestic 
scrap. While it appears that the scrap collecting campaign 
has recently shown encouraging results, the adequacy of the 
present methods can be questioned. Instead of relying on 
ordinary commercial methods and on an appeal to the 
public, would it not be better for the Ministry of Supply, 
through its local organisations, to make a survey of the 
supplies available in derelict buildings, factories, bridges, 
in unused rails and in railings, and to proceed immediately 
to its collection? The potential supply of scrap is very 
large; is much of it to remain unused merely because its 
recovery does not yield scrap merchants a profit? 


* * * 


The Invasion and Base Metals 


Belgium and Holland occupy a leading position in the 
base metal markets, though chiefly as refiners of their Colonial 
ores. The Belgian Congo is an important copper producer, the 
Union Miniere du Haut Katanga having an annual capacity 
in excess of 150,000 tons. The same company is the world’s 
largest producer of radium (up to 65 grammes a year) and of 
cobalt (up to 4 million lb. a year). The Congo also supplies 
substantial quantities of tin; its capacity is about 10,000 tons 
a year. The Dutch East Indies (Banka, Billiton, Singkep) is 
the world’s second largest source of tin, with a capacity of 
nearly 40,000 tons a year, and this colony, as well as Dutch 
Guiana, are amongst the largest bauxite producers in the 
world. In normal times part of the Billiton tin supply as well 
as an appreciable tonnage of Bolivian tin is refined at Arn- 
hem in Holland, while the Hoboken refinery at Oolen (Ant- 
werp), which is run by a subsidiary of Union Miniére, has 
the largest cobalt and radium recovery plant in the world; it 
is capable of refining a substantial tonnage of tin and up to 
150,000 tons of copper per year. Belgium is the largest zinc 
refining country outside the United States, with a capacity of 
nearly 300,000 tons per year, and an important refiner of lead, 
with a capacity in excess of 100,000 tons per year. Some zinc 
(up to 30,000 tons) is also refined in Holland. The actual 
lead-zinc ore output of the two countries, however, has a 
metal content of less than 5,000 tons a year and is thus negli- 
gible. Apart from any stocks that might fall into her hands, 
even the complete occupation of the two countries would not 
therefore benefit Germany, who has not sufficient ore to feed 
her own smelters and refineries. The loss or destruction of 
the Belgian—and to a minor extent Dutch—smelters, which 
caused an international zinc and lead shortage in the last 
war, would not materially affect the world market this time, 
for adequate smelting works have since been erected else- 
where, especially in the British Empire. 


* * * 


Confusion on Commodity Markets 


Germany’s offensive violently shook the world’s com- 
modity markets. In the United States the general trend was 
downwards, and Moody’s index of the prices of staple com- 
modities (December 31, 1931 = 100) fell from 162.3 on 
May 8th to 1588 o1 May 15th. One of the outstanding 
movements was the slump in wheat prices in the United 
States and in Canada; in Chicago wheat futures (July) fell 


from 105 cents per bushel on May 8th to 85% cents on 
May 15th, while in Winnipeg the price of a representative 
grade (July futures) dropped from 90% cents per bushel to 
75§ cents. The prices of other cereals were also severely 
marked down by the wave of liquidation, intensified by stop- 
loss orders. Raw sugar shared the fate of cereals; July futures 
(f.0.b. Cuba) fell in New York from 1.483 cents per Ib. on 
May 8th to 1.44 cents on May 15th. Raw cotton was also 
marked down from 10.67 cents (spot) to 9.75 cents. Rubber 
and tin (exported in large quantities by the Dutch East 
Indies), on the other hand, were dearer in New York; the 
price of the former (July futures) advanced from 19.95 cents 
per lb. on May 8th to 22.28 cents on May 15th, and that of 
the latter (spot) from 47.62 cents per Ib. to 51.50 cents. In 
the case of commodities whose prices are not fixed, the trend 
was similar in this country; thus raw cotton was cheaper, 
while rubber and tin rose in price. 


* * * 


Overseas Trade in April 

For the first time since the outbreak of war the monthly 
totals of British exports have shown a welcome rise. In 
April, British exports were valued at £48.3 millions, com- 
pared with £41.5 millions in March and with £35.1 millions 
in April, 1939. The value of textile exports increased by 
nearly £4.5 millions, compared with the previous April, and 
there were also large increases in the value of exports of 











: | ] Change between 

| 1938 1939 | 1940 | “4939 and 1940 

April | | | & 
Total imports ......... cecceeee | 73,707 | 70,049 | 109,986 |+ 39,937 |+ 57-0 
POGRAG GRBOEED once cecccccccee | 37,266 | 35,149 | 48,300 |+ 13,151 |+ 37-5 
IN sony Adiaeanmsiodcnencn 5,011 | 4,580 4,434 |— 146 |— 30 
Total exports .........0.-..-.-. | 42,277 | 39,729 | 52,734 |+ 13,005 |+ 32-8 
Excess of imports over exports} 31,430 | 30,320 | 57,252 |+ 26,932 |+ 88-8 
Transhipments under bond | 2,656) 2,740 2,153 |— 587 |— 21:4 

Four Months ending Apri | 

Total imports .... -.- | 318,552 | 288,270 | 417,501 }+ 129,231 |+ 44-9 
British exports. .-- | 158,136 | 154,251 | 168,219 |+ 13,968 [+ 9-1 
Re-exports 20,801 18,845 14, 330 | 4,715 |— 25:3 
Total exports 178,936 | 173,096 2 |+ 9,253 |+ 5:3 
Excess of imports over exports} 139,626 | 115,174 | 235,152 |+ 119,978 7 


Transhipments under bond... | 10,889 10,776 | 9,208 \- 1,568 |— 14 


beverages and cocoa preparations, iron and steel manufac- 
tures, chemicals and dyes, and of vehicles. The value of im- 
ports was only very slightly higher in April than in March, 
1940, so that the excess of imports over exports, which 
amounted to £63.5 millions in March, fell to £57.3 millions 
in April. But in the first eight months of war Britain has 
accumulated an import surplus of no less than £265 
millions, and, with the loss of our trade to Scandinavia and 
the Low Countries and the start of the active war, the drive 
for greater exports must be pressed still further. 


* * * 


Irish Linen Exports 


The export of linen to the United States is an important 
source of dollars; the Ministry of Supply has restricted the 
sale of linen on the home market in order to conserve the 
limited supplies of raw material for exports and Governrrent 
orders. In the first quarter of 1940 there was a slight fall in 
the dollar value of Ulster’s exports of linen to the United 
States, according to the figures published in the Linen Trade 
Circular from which the table below has been compiled : — 


ExPORTS OF LINEN FROM N., IRELAND TO U.S.A. 


| Unit | Quarter ended | Quarter ended 









March 1939 March 1940 

| | | | 

| Quantities/Thous. $ Quantities) Thous. $ 
UE cccutconaasdeenenmese Tons 248 246 | 47 | 91 
SN i caapaititenicnal | Th. Ibs. 336 167 | 133 94 
EEL. dc ccinesnesnes i 40 52 | 52 66 
Plain woven ce) ~ 670 858 | 434 710 
Woven......... ‘ ~ 186 108 198 136 
Damask .......... 8 ‘i 206 | 252 284 365 
Handkerchiefs . . | Thousands} 1,519 113 1,444 116 
ERG sca carcaausesete si | 723 121 | 1,040 186 
Napkins....... ae Sa Pa 875 154 | 1,251 221 
Sheets and pillowcases | ” 51 41 49 | 44 
ccc caxcadicasexe | Th.Ibs. | 421 285 | 195 | 159 
Total value ............ | oo | aur .. | 2,188 


' 
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There has for most items been a reduction in quantity, with 
the notable exceptions of towels and napkins, whose exports 
have shown a considerable increase. Unfortunately, the trade 
is at present hampered by a shortage of flax, which has been 
accentuated by the invasion of the Low Countries. Out of 
total flax imports in 1938 of 40,700 tons, 13,800 tons came 
from Russia and the Baltic countries and 21,700 tons from 
Belgium and Holland, Production in Ireland was less than 
5,000 tons. This will probably be more than doubled in the 
coming season, but, even so, the shortage of flax will be acute. 


* * 


Woollen Exports 


During the seven months from September to March, 
British exports of woollen and worsted tissues amounted to 
54.10 million square yards, compared with 54.65 million 
square yards in the corresponding months of the previous 
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season But this relatively satisfactory development has been 
seriously checked by the extension of the war to Scandinavia 
and to the Low Countries. About 30 per cent. (by value) of 
British exports of woollen yarns and tissues went to these 
countries and to Poland and Germany, and it will not be 
easy to dispose of goods already in manufacture for the 
former neutral markets. Most of the goods produced for the 
North European markets are of too heavy a type to be sold 
in North or South America or in the Near East, and they 
may have to be allocated to the home trade, which can easily 


absorb them. The shortage of wool for civilian orders js 
such that some manufacturers are paying 10d. per lb, above 
the domestic price for fine yarns imported from France out- 
side the rationing scheme. The shortage has been deliberately 
created by the Wool Control, under its wool bonus scheme, 
which gives priority in supplies to Government and export 


the end of June. 


orders. Exporters of yarns have been promised supplies in 
excess of their current ration to enable them to fulfil new 
orders from abroad, provided the work is put in hand before 





(Continued from page 908). 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1926= 190 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 











1940 
May May | May, 
| Low | High i 8 15, 
| Jan. Jan. 1940 1940 1940 
| 3 
347 Ind’ls ... 105-8 111-4 107-3107-6 92-5 
32 Rails ..... | 28:3 | 30-7 28-4 28-6 23 8 
40 Utilities .. (()86°5 89-4 87-1 871 77.0 
419 Stocks ... | 90-4  94°8 91-3 91-5 79.0 


Av. yield* ... |5°57%'4°30% 4°72% 4-69% 5:°57% 
High(t Low 


(s) March 21. 1940. * 50 Common Stocks. 
(t) May 16, 1940. 


Dar_y AVERAGE 50 COMMON STCCKS 


May 9 |May 10 May 11 May 13 May 14 May 15 


117-6 | 114-1 | 114-7 107-8, 99-5 100-8 


1940 High, 123-7 Jan. 3. Low, 99:5 May 16. 3 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
May 18, 1940 Capital versions Money 
4 4 4 
Tothe Public ........ Nil +e Nil 
To Shareholders ...... Nil Nil 
By S.E. Introduction Nil Nil 
By Permissionto Deal 690,680 1,978,075 
Savings Certs.j ...... 2,150,000 va 2,150,000 
3%, Defence Bondst . 2,350,000 2,350,000 
+ Week to May 11, 1940. 
Including Excluding 


Year to date Conversions Conversions 


4 4 
761,918,835 408,963,702 
39,703,755 
788,773,765 
19,822,635 


1940 (New Basis).. 
1939 (New Basis) ... 
1940 (Old Basis) ... 
1929 (Old Basis) ... 


37,472,650 
396,018,632 
18,611,570 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 


U.K. ex U.K. Countries 


Year to date L £ £ 
1940 (New Basis) 408,200,690 763,012 Nil 
1939 (New Basis) 25,823,202 11,329,488 320,000 
1940 (Old Basis) .. 395,876,176 142,456 Nil 
1939 (Old Basis)... 14,800,835 3,420,735 320,000 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 


Deb. Pref. Ord. 

Year to date ; : 
1940 (New Basis 
1939 (New Basis) 
1940 (Old Basis 
1939 (Old Basis) 


s Z 4 

395,870,796 1,135,675 11,957,231 
16,656,145 2,300,796 18,515,769 
395,004,500 77,500 886,632 
12,107,435 928,447 5,575,688 
“Old Basis” includes public issues and issues 
to shareholders. ‘* New Basis” is all new capital 

in which permission to deal has been granted. 


BY TENDER 


Liverpool Corporation. — Tenders 
received at Bank of England, May 20th, 
for £1,000,000 Bills dated May 23, 1940, 
repayable August 23, 1940. Treasury con- 
sent obtained. 


BONUS SHARES 


London Express Newspaper.—Ordi- 
nary shareholders of this company have 
approved the distribution of a capital bonus 
of two new ordinary {1 shares for every 
ordinary share held on May 6. To dis- 


tribute this bonus, which was approved by 
the Treasury in February, 1940, the 
company is capitalising £511,000 of 
contingency reserve, £168,329 of general 
reserve, £96,246 of balance standing to 
credit of profit and loss at June 30, 1940, 
and £40,425 out of current profits. 


Shorter Comments 


Company Results of the Week.— 
BUCHANAN-DEWAR, the Distillers 
subsidiary, reports some decline in net 
profits, but the dividend is increased from 
30 to 32 per cent. FORESTAL LAND 
had a profitable year and the directors’ 
report states that sales of tanning extracts 
remained satisfactory during the last four 
months of 1939. Net profits increased 
from £443,228 to £618,483, and the 
ordinary dividend has been raised from 
7 to 9 per cent. A substantial recovery 
has occurred in the fortunes of the NIGER 
COMPANY, whose net profits amount to 
£1,076,784. Dividends are resumed with 
a 6 per cent. tax free payment. Of the 
many improved rubber results, GRAND 
CENTRAL (CEYLON) is outstanding 
with a recovery from £43,182 to £64,414, 
the dividend being raised from 3 to 5 per 
cent. BRITISH COTTON AND WOOL 
DYERS show an appreciable recovery in 
net profits from £25,223 to £63,591, and 
the dividend is doubled at 6% per cent. 
Other substantial improvements in the 
textile section include HIELD 
BROTHERS (net profits £56,256 against 
£20,535) and JOHN BRIGHT AND 
BROTHERS. Investment trust revenues 
show a general decline, although dividends 
are not greatly affected. INDUSTRIAL 
AND GENERAL, however, report a fall 
in net revenues from £280,828 to £255,001, 
and the ordinary rate is cut from 14 to 
12 per cent. In the industrial group, 
TIMOTHY WHITES AND TAYLORS’ 
trading profits increased, but net profits 
showed a fall from £204,476 to £185,524. 
The 30 per cent. dividend, however, has 
been maintained. Little change is reported 
in ODHAMS PRESS trading profits, 
but the net figures, after provision for tied 
reserves, are reduced from £237,380 to 
£173,555. A dividend of 6 per cent. 
against 10 per cent. is payable. SMITH’S 
POTATO CRISPS profits are approxi- 
mately £30,000 down at £96,060, but the 
dividend is maintained at 32} per cent. 
and is still well covered. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Odhams Press, Ltd.—Trading profit, 
1939, £378,745 (£379,884). Net profit, 
£258,169 (£260,067). Ordinary dividend 
6 per cent. (10 per cent.). General reserve, 
£48,351 (£29,436). Development reserve, 
£7,565 (£22,687). Carry forward, £86,047 
(£82,103). 

British Cotton and Wool Dyers. — 
Trading profit, March 31, 1940, £149,823 


(£100,805). Ordinary dividend 6% against 
3$ per cent. Employees’ fund, £5,000 


(£5,000). Obsolescence, £5,000 
Carry forward, £64,157 (£54,177). 


(nil je 


Timothy Whites and Taylors. — 
Trading profit, 1939, £373,541 (£347,945), 
Taxation, £101,696 (£74,112). Net profit, 
£185,524 (£204,476). Ordinary dividend, 
30 per cent. (same). Carry forward, 
£66,525 (£56,274). 

Antofagasta Railway. — Net revenue 
balance carried forward, 1939, £176,500 
(£128,780). Interest paid on debentures, 
No payment on 5 per cent. preference 
stock (arrears now 22} per cent.). 

Nitrate Railways.—Net revenue credit 
balance £26,506 after transfer £7,500 to 





contingencies. Dividend 1} per cent. on 
ordinary and preferred ordinary stocks as 
before. Credit balance forward, £175,615. 

Australian Mutual Provident 
Society. — Total sums assured, Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, £375,087,711. Assets, 
£122,495,076 (£117,009,258). New 


business, £ 29,407,675. Income £ 15,450,256 
(£14,641,499). Death and maturity 
claims, {3,223,250 and £2,832,994, respec- 
tively. 

Forestal Land Timber and Rail- 
ways.— lotal consolidated assets, Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, £11,352,552 (£10,437,855). 
Fixed assets, £5,080,601 (£5,244,442). 
Stocks, £2,985,840 (£2,663,934). Cash, 
£1,600,567 (£1,136,052). General invest- 
ments, £658,774 (£387,500). Debtors, 
£714,196 (£738,256). Creditors, {1,068,294 
(£749,781). Reserves, £/3,232,741 
(£,2,808,552). 

United Sua Betong Rubber.—Net 
profit, 1939, £180,343 (£152,577). To 
N.D.C., £6,500 (£5,000). To deprecia- 
tion, £15,000 (£10,000). To estates 
reserve, £30,000 (£30,000). Carry 
forward, £51,554 (£54,710). Ordinary 
dividend, 12$ per cent. against 12 per 
cent. 

British Controlled Oilfields.—Gross 
profit, 1939, £45,197 (£66,145). Deprecia- 
tion, £106,860 (£95,750). Net loss, £61,663 

£30,005). To reserve, subsidiary com- 
panies, £4,970. Debit forward, £65,325. 

Goodyear Tyre and Rubber (Great 
Britain). — Profit, 1939, £207,234 

£238,191). Dividend, 25 per cent. 
tax free against 22} per cent. tax free. 
Carry forward, £273,018 (£283,785). 

British Electrical Engineering Com- 
pany.—Trading profit, 1939, £67,765 


(£17,397). Net profit, £31,705 (£1,983, 
including tax credit, £1,067). W riting 
down patents and goodwill £11,538. 


Written off A.R.P. expenditure, £2,820. 
Carry forward, £10,888 (£691). 

King Line, Ltd.—Profit, 1939, £76,692 
(£205,208). Dividend, 125 against 13 per 
cent. To reserve, £25,000. Carry forward, 
£78,927 (£71,471). 

Western Telegraph Company, Ltd. 


—Total income, 1939, £283,100 
£242,775). Net profit, £241,848 
(£204,786). Ordinary dividend, 7} per 


cent. (7 per cent.). 


Pease and Partners, Ltd.—Profit 
year to March 31, 1940, £5806,22/ 
(£469,331). Ordinary dividend, 10 per 


cent. (10 per cent. plus cash bonus 2} pet 
cent.). 
(Continued on page 921.) 
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May 18, 1940 


COMPANY MEETINGS 
OT eanel 


IONIAN BANK, LIMITED 
WAR DIFFICULTIES SUCCESSFULLY SURMOUNTED 
SIR JOHN STAVRIDI’S ADDRESS 


The annual general meeting of the Ionian Bank, Limited, was 
held, on the 15th instant, in London. 

Sir John Stavridi (the chairman) said that so far as their institu- 
tion was concerned, the initial difficulties caused by the war had 
been successfully surmounted and an improvement had been shown 
in all the fields of their activity. 

ECONOMIC 


CONDITIONS IN GREECE 


During the past year, notwithstanding the war, the economic 
conditions in Greece were fairly satisfactory. Owing to the war 
the export of tobacco had fallen, but the fall in price was even 
greater than the fall in quantity. It was to be hoped for the sake 
of the Greek national economy that the purchases of tobacco now 
being made by both England and France would compensate the 
serious loss incurred by the country on its main export. The inter- 
national events and the supervening war materially influenced the 
foreign trade of the country; but the balance of trade had again 
shown an appreciable improvement. The public finances of the 
country had borne without disturbance the strain caused by the 
abnormal international situation. 

INTEREST ON THE 


FOREIGN DEBTS 


Two matters of serious import to both England and Greece had 
taken place within the last few months. The one was the agree- 
ment come to between Greece and the Foreign Bondholders and 
League Loans Committees for the temporary settlement of the 
interest payable on the foreign debts. The increase in the rate 
from 40 per cent. to 43 per cent. of the original interest had been 
accepted by the bondholders in this country as an earnest that 
Greece would, when in a position to do so, agree to an improved 
final settlement more in conformity with her financial standing. The 
second was the formation in England under Government auspices 
and with Government support of the United Kingdom Commercial 
Corporation which was to purchase for cash Greek products. Greece 
was now hoping that this new corporation would succeed in in- 
creasing the sale in England of Greek products. 

EGYPT 

The drastic reduction for the season 1938-39 in the acreage 
permitted under cotton resulted, as anticipated, in a considerable 
fall in the crop. The average price, already at an uneconomic level, 
showed a further slight fall, but the low price enabled exports to 
be well maintained. As far as their own business was concerned, 
they handled in all 1,345,475 cantars of cotton, or 12.21 per cent. 
of the 1938-39 crop, and they had more than maintained their posi- 
tion as regards the current crop. 

As to Cyprus, the unhesitating response of the Cypriots to the 
dangers threatening Great Britain and her Allies was the outstanding 
feature of the year. 

The composition of the bank’s accounts was better than might 
have been anticipated, having regard to the upheaval in all their 
centres caused by the war, and showed surprisingly little change. 
The nervousness shown throughout the Near East both in April, 
1939, and again in August-September had resulted, as could but 
be expected, in substantial withdrawals of deposits at all their 
centres and in a drastic curtailment of business. All the require- 
ments of depositors at their establishments in Egypt and Cyprus 
Were met without the slightest difficulty out of the company’s re- 
sources in London, and the requirements of their Greek depositors 
could also have been met in the same way, but the Bank of Greece, 
On the instructions of the Government, placed freely at the dis- 
Posal of all banks any sums which were temporarily withdrawn by 
depositors, so that there was no occasion for their branches there 
to have recourse to London. The policy of the Government had 
been proved to be not only theoretically correct, but also practical 
in the highest degree. The comparatively speaking large sums which 
Were withdrawn by depositors who were forbidden to export capital 
had long before December 31st been returned by the hoarders to 
the banks, 

_The net profits had risen from £17,473 to £19,110, and the 
directors felt justified in recommending a dividend of 3 per cent. 
€ report was unanimously adopted. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 
GRATIFYING RESULTS 


The annual general court of the Alliance Assurance Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 15th instant, in London. 

Mr Lionel N. de Rothschild, O.B.E., the chairman, said that the 
war had inevitably created many new problems in their business, and 
the year under review had consequently been an exceptionally diffi- 
cult one. In the life department there had been, as was only to be 
expected, a material decline in new business for the year under 
review. The new life business completed amounted to £2,794,227. 
In the year previous—1938—they had had a record year of new 
business, but he had pointed out last year that that had been brought 
about by the introduction of a very large endowment assurance 
pension scheme. The unsettled political outlook throughout the 
year had militated against the acquisition of mew business, and he 
could not hold out hopes of any material revival during the war 
period. 

The Life Offices Association had come to the wise decision that it 
would not be prudent any longer to include the war risk without 
the payment of an extra premium. The directors of this company had 
accepted that recommendation, and appropriate rates had been fixed 
for cases where it was desired to have the restrictive war clause 
deleted. The premium income in the active Alliance life account was 
£1,435,984, and the Alliance life and annuity funds now amounted 
to £22,787,036, being an addition of £278,292 for the year. 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT BUSINESS 


In the fire department the net premiums amounted to £2,196,409, 
being £14,843 less than those of the previous year, accounted for 
entirely by the cessation of business in Germany, Poland and Danzig 
as from the outbreak of war and the loss of certain fire connections 
in Canada following on their decision to cease writing accident busi- 
ness in that country. It was gratifying to be able to report that their 
home premium income had increased. The claims amounted to 
£740,048, being £29,100 less than those of 1938. The result of the 
year, after adjustment of reserves for unexpired risks and the in- 
clusion of interest, less tax, amounting to £128,436 and after 
increasing the additional reserve once again by £100,000, was a 
balance of £454,199 carried to profit and loss. 

In the accident department there had been a considerable fall in 
the premium income from £1,491,872 to £1,371,640, or £120,000 
down on the previous year. The two chief causes were the laying up 
of motor cars and cycles owing to petrol rationing and the cessation 
of accident business in Canada, to which he had referred last year. 
The result of workmen’s compensation business had been satisfactory 
in both Great Britain and Eire, and the premium income had been 
maintained. Owing to increased employment they might look for 
increased premiums in that section, but he was not over-sansuine 
that the results would improve, as the employment in trade of semi- 
skilled hands, which was bound to be the case in these days, tende 
to increase the number of accidents. 

The in the combined accident account for the year 
amounted to £108,252, to which had to be added interest, making 
a total of £168,082, which had been transferred to profit and loss. 


surplus 


MARINE UNDERWRITING 


The marine premium income had increased by £176,861. To 
some extent that was due to higher rates on hulls, but in the main it 
was accounted for by war risk premium. Agreement had been come 
to among underwriters to increase further the rates on hulls as from 
the beginning of the year. The underwriting account for 1937 had 
now been closed, and £47,120 had been carried to profit-and-loss 
account, a result which they regarded as satisfactory. 

The trustee department was progressing on an even keel and 
becoming more and more appreciated. 

He hoped it would be agreed that the results of the past year, 
having regard to the unavoidable loss of business and the special 
expenditure that had had to be incurred, were very gratifying. As to 
the current year, owing to the calling up of many of their staff and 
petrol rationing, it was going to be difficult to maintain their field 
force, and he did not anticipate any increase in premium income, 
but rather the reverse. It was true that values were bound to in- 
crease, and that would partly offset lack of new business in the fire 
department. There would probably be a further decrease in motor- 
car premiums, and it was difficult to see in what other directions the 
accident premium income was likely to increase, save in workmen’s 
compensation. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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THE CENTRAL MINING AND INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


EFFECTS OF THE WAR 


MR F. R. PHILLIPS 


The thirty-fifth ordinary general meeting of The Central Mining 
and Investment Corporation, Limited, was held at 1 London Wall 
Buildings, E.C.2, on the 16th instant. 

Mr F. R. Phillips, M.C., who presided, said in the course of his 
speech : — 

The year which we have under review falls into two periods— 
the first, lasting eight months, of tension and growing deteriora- 
tion in international relations, and the second, extending over 
four months, of open and declared warfare. Under such circum- 
stances, it is not surprising that business conditions correspond- 
ingly suffered and that severe falls occurred in the market value 
of many classes of securities. 

The profit and loss account shows a gross credit of £587,964. 
This represents, in the main, our revenue from dividends and 
interest as, in the conditions mentioned, we have been able to bring 
into this account only a relatively small sum from profits on share 
dealings. On the debit side of the profit and loss account, general 
expenses of £50,480 and national defence contribution of £23,200 
have been charged, leaving £514,284 to be carried to appropriation 
account. 

As mentioned in the directors’ report, the credit of £587,964 is 
not comparable with the amount of £506,538 at the credit of the 
profit and loss account for the previous year, in that it does not 
provide, as has been our practice in past years, for the amounts 
required to write down stock prices, where necessary, to market 
prices ruling at the end of the year. At December 31st last, I 
regret to say, we had suffered depreciation to an extent which 
made it necessary to draw on our reserves. These reserves have 
been built up over a period of years to provide for unforeseen 
contingencies and for the risks inherent in our mining business, 
and they were therefore fortunately available to meet the situation 
with which we were faced at the end of the year. The amount that 
we have written off, totalling £853,085, is shown in the appropria- 
tion account, and the sum taken from reserves, namely, £600,000, 
being £500,000 from reserve fund and £100,000 from depreciation 
reserve account, is shown on the credit side of the account. The 
remaining £253,085 represents the amount of the depreciation which 
has been borne by the year’s profits. 


DEVELOPING GOLD MINES 


A large part of the amount written off is in respect of our invest- 
ments in gold mines in the development stage, viz. Holfontein, 
Welgedacht, Palmietkuil and Rietfontein on the Far Eastern Rand 
and Blyvooruitzicht on the Far West Rand. Each of the four 
Far Eastern Rand companies which I have just mentioned 
coming to the end of its financial resources during the year 1939. 

ces of growing international tension, culminating in 
the outbreak of war, it was impossible to secure further funds for 
these enterprises. The property of the Rietfontein Company was 
acquired by its western neighbour, East Daggafontein Mines, in 
exchange for shares of that company. 

Operations on the three other properties had to be discontinued, 
and they have been placed on a caretaking basis, and in these cir- 
cumstances your board has felt that it is sound policy to write down 
the Corporation’s holdings not only to market price but to a nominal 
value. In doing so, we are not expressing any opinion as to the 
eventual value of these shares, but are following a desirably 
prudent policy in regard to investments, the value of which will be 
determined by the course of future events which we cannot predict. 
The shares of the Blyvooruitzicht Company have been written down 
to market price. This company, of course, has funds which will 
enable it to carry on shaft sinking operations, and it can finance 
itself on the modified programme recently decided upon for some 
considerable time ahead. The general fall in other securities has 
caused us to write down certain stocks, such as base metals, while 
we have carefully considered the book value of our unquoted invest- 
ments, and in two cases have written down these also. 

We recommend a dividend for the year on the ordinary shares of 
8s. per share, absorbing £170,000. After providing for the divi- 
dend on the preference shares and £50,000 for income tax there 


was 


In circumstan 


,¢ 





ON SHARE VALUES 


remains a balance to be carried forward of £170,318, against 
£179,119 last year. 
CONSERVATIVE BOOK VALUES 

Turning to the balance sheet, shares, investments and interests 
stand at £6,012,362, as against £6,650,910, which reflects the writ- 
ing off for depreciation which I have just explained. A new item 
on the credit side, £80,055, under the heading ‘‘ Advances to Asso- 
ciated Companies,” is mainly in respect of our proportion of loans 
to the Palmietkuil and Vlakfontein mining companies. The other 
items in the balance sheet show only normal variations from those 
of the year 1938, which are printed in red. You will have observed 
that a high degree of liquidity has been maintained and that our 
reserve fund still amounts to the substantial total of £1,175,000. 

We are of the opinion, as we view the situation to-day, that the 
book value of the Corporation’s portfolio is conservative. We feel, 
however, that this remark must be qualified, because it is impossible 
to envisage in these uncertain times the conditions under which we 
may be carrying on our business even in the near future. But with 
a return later to more normal trading conditions, and barring any 
unforeseen development, we can reasonably anticipate that we shall 
recover some of the depreciation for which we have now made pro- 
vision. I am glad to tell you that our inner reserves, represented by 
the difference between book value and market value of the Corpora- 
tion’s holdings at December 31st last, remains very substantial. 


RECORD GOLD PRODUCTION 


The production of gold from the mines of the Transvaal in the 
year 1939 reached the highest figure in its history, and this record 
was attained without any departure from the method of working 
which has been in operation since South Africa abandoned the gold 
standard at the end of the year 1932. We feel sure that the true 
interests of the country, and of the companies’ shareholders, lie in 
the continuation of the present mining practice, that is to say, 
that within narrow limits the scale of operations and the grade of 
be mined is determined for each individual mine as best 
suited for that particular property. 

I will now briefly review the main features of interest in the work 
(In my statistics I shall 


ore to 


of the gold mining industry during 1939. 
not give exact figures, but shall round them off for convenience.) 
In the matter of the ore milled by the mines of the Witwatersrand, 
including Heidelberg, no less than 58,300,000 tons were treated, thus 
exceeding the previous year’s record figure by 4,500,000 tons. The 
number of ounces of fine gold produced was 12,495,000, an increase 
of approximately 656,000 ounces. The profits of the industry totalled 
£35,600,000, or £3,700,000 more than in 1938. The currency value 
of the gold produced was £97,000,000, and was £12,600,000 greater 
than the previous year’s record figure. The average grade of ore 
milled at 4.23 dwts. showed a reduction of .115 dwt. per ton and 
working costs increased by approximately 2d. per ton. The footage 
of development accomplished at 2,500,000 feet was greater by 
115,000 feet. An examination of the number of employees, white 
and native, reveals that in December, 1939, the former numbered 
43,800 and the latter 308,100, while at the same time in the previous 
year the figures were 41,800 and 313,400. 

The recently published report of Rand Mines, Limited, in which 
we retain our large interest, disclosed a most satisfactory position. 
Increased profits were earned and the dividend was maintained at 
the previous level of 160 per cent., or 8s. per share. 


RESULTS OF THE GROUP 


I am pleased to say that the producing companies of our own 
group again made satisfactory progress in all directions, increasing 
the tonnage milled by 565,000 tons to the record figure of just over 
20,000,000 tons. The grade of ore treated fell by .134 dwt. to 
3.881 dwt. Working costs at 19s. 6d. per ton milled were higher by 
ld. The total working profit amounted to £9,480,000, or almost 
half a million pounds more than in the previous year. Dividends 
aggregated £5,346,000, or £303,000 higher than in 1938. Conse- 
quent upon the increase in profits, taxation absorbed a larger sum, 
and at £3,362,0090 was £201,000 greater. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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THE LONDON AND MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


RESULTS {OF,,A DIFFICULT YEAR 
MR A.*H. DAWES’S REVIEW 


The seventy-first ordinary general meeting of this company was 
held, on the 15th instant, in London, Mr A. H. Dawes (the chair- 
man) presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: —For the first 
five months of the year, that is, up to the end of August, our new 
business figures were encouraging, and there seemed every likeli- 
hood of the year’s results being at least as good as those of the 
preceding one. But when war broke out we shared the common ex- 
perience of a marked decline in the volume of new ordinary branch 
business. Yet despite the obvious difficulties of the period, our 
combined premium income increased by £42,441 to £3,494,977, 
and our assets increased by £1,089,664 to £21,471,397. 

Death claims due to the war up to the end of the year were, 
1 am happy to state, relatively few. A matter of greater financial 
importance, however, arising out of the war was the increase in the 
rate of income tax. The gross interest yield was £4 15s. 8d. per 
cent. reckoned on the mean life funds, but income tax diminished 
the yield to £3 13s. Sd. net. 


ORDINARY BRANCH 


Turning now to the accounts in the ordinary branch, the net 
new sums assured amounted to £2,650,140, which represents three- 
quarters of the corresponding figure of the previous year. Premiums 
received during the year amounted to £1,471,182, an increase of 
£10,864. Claims by death were £200,907. Matured endowments 
amounted to £653,865, which is £124,902 more than in the previous 
year, and is the highest sum we have paid away in any year under 
this heading. Surrenders were and annuities sold almost 
the same compared with the previous year. 

The ordinary branch life fund increased by £609,883, and at the 
end of the year stood at £12,506,338. 


lower, 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


The premium income in the industrial branch amounted to 
£1,931,116, showing an increase of £40,154. Claims by death 
were higher at £810,553. Both maturities and surrenders 
lower. 

Again I am able to announce < 
ratio of this branch which, for the vear under review, fell to 35.67 
per cent. of the premium income. 

At the end of the year the industrial branch life fund stood at 
£7,728,608—an increase of £376,162. 


were 


further reduction in the expense 


The annual valuation was again made on the same bases as a 
year ago, and the gross surpluses, before making any increase in 
the additional 
the investments reserve fund, were: 
industrial branch, £395,292, including £361,868 and £143,227, re- 
spectively, brought forward from the 

In the ordinary branch it has been decided to pay on partici- 
pating policies which become claims by death (except policies 
less than one year in force) or survivance during the year ending 
March 24, 1941, an interim bonus at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
on the sum assured in respect of the year ending March 24, 1940, 
postponing consideration of a vesting bonus until a later valuation. 
The sum of £454,225 has been carried forward in the life fund. 
This evidence of strength and caution should give satisfaction to all 
concerned. 


reserves for contingencies and before strengthening 


Ordinary branch, £729,225; 


previous year. 


In the industrial branch it has been decided to grant an interim 
bonus by applying to policies which become claims by death or 


survivance before May 21, 1941, the same scales of bonus as 
gtanted a year ago. 
FIRE AND GENERAL BRANCH 


Up to the outbreak of war our premium income in this branch 
Was well in advance of that for the corresponding period of the 
Previous year, but wartime restrictions resulted in a considerable 
falling off in motor premiums particularly. The premium income 
in the branch for the year was in comsequence lower by £8,496 
at £89,165, 

I am pleased to be able to tell you that at the close of our year 
the aggregate market value of our holdings of Stock Exchange se- 
Curities (taken at middle market prices, less secured interest) was 
i excess of the value at which they appear in the balance sheet. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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ENGLISH AND CALEDONIAN 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED EMPIRE HOLDINGS 


The thirteenth annual general meeting of this company was held, 
on the 14th instant, in London. 

Mr Henry S. Loebl (the chairman), in the course of his speech, 
said:—It will be seen from the balance sheet that our main asset 
—investments—stood in at £1,010,138, or some £3,000 higher than 
at the end of the previous financial year. The market value of the 
company’s investments at March 31st last was £815,110. Expressed 
as a percentage, the depreciation on the balance-sheet figure was 
19.31 per cent., which compares with 19.20 per cent. a year ago. In 
view of all that has happened during the past year, I think the fact 
that the deterioration in the value of your investments was so slight 
must be regarded as being satisfactory. 

The company’s investments continue to be distributed on the same 
generous lines as in previous years. Classified denominationally, 
the distribution, based on book values, was as follows:— 

Within the Empire: — 


Per 
Cent. 
Corporation loans, bonds, and debentures 2.62 
Preference shares and unsecured notes 16.73 
Ordinary and deferred shares 58.09 
77.44 
Outside the Empire: — 
Loans, bonds, and debentures eS 
Preference shares ... “a as 5.61 
Ordinary and deferred shares 9.62 
22.56 





Geographically we have now a somewhat larger proportion of our 
funds invested in the Empire—namely, 77.44 per cent., against 
74.23 per cent. In the early days of the war we took advantage 
of the premium on the doilar and sold certain of our investments in 
the U.S.A. and re-invested the proceeds in high-grade British equities 
which stood at that time at relatively low prices. 

REVENUE ACCOUNT 

Turning to the revenue account it will be noted that our income 
for the past year was £50,190, being some £3,000 less than the 
figure for the previous year. This reduction, you may recall, I 
foreshadowed in my remarks at our last meeting, and in the circum- 
stances of the past year, which included seven months of war, was 
not unexpected. 

On the question of taxation, it is gratifying to note from the 
Chancellor’s recent pronouncements that some modifications of the 
method of computing E.P.T. are in contemplation. Although at the 
moment we have no hoped 
that as regards industrial and trading companies some form of relief 
will be given in those cases where, after many lean years, prosperity 
has come at last, quite independently of trade fostered by the impetus 
of war, but as the result of much spade work, planning, and careful 
Coming nearer home, we are hoping that the dues of 
investment companies will not be overlooked, and that of the several 
points which call for consideration some form of relief will be given 
in the case of income of investment companies which has already 
been subjected to E.P.T. Relief in such cases is allowed in the com- 
putation of profit for the purposes of N.D.C., and it seems but 
elementary justice that some concession should be made in connection 
with E.P.T. 

To return to the revenue account, the charges are much the same 
as before, except for bank and loan interest, which is approximately 
£500 higher, due to our having borrowed more from our bankers on 
overdraft than in the previous year. After deducting the several 
charges, including debenture interest, the net revenue for the year 
was £28,807. 

An interim dividend of 14 per cent., less tax, has already been 
paid on the ordinary stock, so that the amount remaining available 
for the ordinary stockholders, including the amount broucht for- 
ward, is £13,407. Of this sum £5,000 has been transferred to 
general reserve, leaving £8,407, out of which it is proposed to pay a 
final dividend of 34 per cent., less tax, requiring £4,593, leaving 
the sum of £3,814 to be carried forward. 

The report was adopted. 


details of the changes proposed, it is 


reorganisation. 
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LUNUVA (CEYLON) TEA AND RUBBER ESTATES, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY INCREASE IN PROFITS 


WARTIME PROBLEMS 


MR H. J. WELCH’S ADDRESS 


The annual general meeting of the Lunuva (Ceylon) Tea and 
Rubber Estates, Limited, was held, on the 16th instant, at 19 
Fenchurch Street, London, E.C., Mr H. J. Welch (the chairman) 


presiding. 
Mr J. E. Ritchie, representing the agents and _ secretaries 
(Messrs Harrisons and Crosfield, Limited), having read the 


auditors’ report, 

The Chairman said:—-Gentlemen,—During 1939 tea gave an 
increased profit of £2 Is. 7d., rubber £1 14s. 3d. and copra 14s. 9d. 
per acre as compared with 1938. The improved results from tea 
were achieved in spite of a smaller crop, an increase in the net 
selling price of 1d. per lb. more than compensating for the smaller 
crop and for the increased costs of labour, manufacture and 
materials. 

Less rubber was produced than in 1938, but it was sold at a 
higher price than that obtained in any year since 1929. The cost 
showed a smal! increase but the net profit per Ib. was over 2d. 
higher than in the previous year. The increased profit per acre 
I quoted includes profit derived from the sale of rubber export 
rights. 


ESTATES AND STAFF 


Our visiting agents report that on each of the company’s 
properties estate works were carried out efficiently and economically 
and that agriculturally they are all in first-class order. 

After paying the dividend to be declared to-day and making 
the other appropriations the company’s net surplus liquid assets 
will amount to over £212,000. If these are deducted from the 
issued capital the balance represents a net cost of under £40 per 
acre planted. The company’s valuable buildings, machinery and 
plant still stand in the balance sheet at the nominal figure of £1. 

The war has brought new problems to our visiting agents and 
superintendents, but we are fortunate in the possession of an ex- 
tremely competent and loyal staff and you doubtless will cordially 
approve of the increased vote of £2,500 as a special contribution 
this year to the staff retirement fund. The war also has given our 
agents and secretaries in London and Colombo much additional 
work, and I am glad of this opportunity of expressing the board’s 
appreciation of the manner in which they have looked after the 
company’s interests. 


PROFITS AND DIVIDEND 


The company’s net earnings for 1939 amounted to £138,101. 
Notwithstanding that the sum charged against the profits for Ceylon 
taxation and N.D.C. was £48,100, or £21,150 more than in the 
previous year, the profits show an increase of £12,235 over the 
1938 figure. 

Afier allowing for the sum brought forward from 1938 and 
deducting the interim dividend of 4 per cent. paid in November 
last, the sum to be dealt with to-day is £193,094. The directors’ 
proposals are set out in the report and I will now deal with them 
seriatim. 

The transfer to taxation reserve of £43,000 provides for British 
income tax at 7s. 6d. in the £ on all profits earned up to 
December 31, 1939. The amount reserved last year was inade- 
quate owing to the increase in the rate of tax after the issue of 
the accounts, but the deficiency has been made good in the sum 
now appropriated. 

I have explained the board’s policy in the matter of transfers 
to general reserve on previous occasions and need not go over the 
ground again to-day. An appropriation of £20,000 (a figure which 
in my opinion is not excessive for a company of this size) will 
increase the general reserve to £155,000. The creation of a divi- 
dend equalisation reserve is one which will, I trust, also commend 
itself to you. Its name explains its object and the board will not 
hesitate to use this reserve when need arises for the purpose for 


which it is created. Maintenance of as steady a return to share- 
holders as is practicable is our objective and the uncertainties of the 
times through which we are passing emphasise the prudence of this 
reserve. 

The final dividend recommended is 6 per cent., making 10 per 
cent. for the year. The average rate of tax deduction over the full 
10 per cent. amounts to 4s. 4.6d. in the £, so that the dividend 
paid is equal to 12} per cent., subject to tax at 7s. 6d. in the &, 


PROSPECTS FOR 1940 


I dealt with the general position and prospects of the tea and 
rubber producing industries in my recent address to the share- 
holders of the Rubber Plantations Investment Trust, and it has 
been arranged that a copy of that address shall be forwarded to 
you with the report of to-day’s proceedings. 

With regard to domestic affairs, you were informed in the 
directors’ report that the whole of the exportable tea crop had 
been sold to the Ministry of Food. The selling price is one which, 
in the absence of a serious rise in production costs, should ensure 
a reasonable return. You were also informed that 907,200 Ib. of 
rubber (which is more than the total rubber crop harvested by 
the company for 1939) had been sold forward for delivery in 1940 
at an average net price of 9.08d. per lb., or 10.20d. London 
equivalent. Since the accounts were issued we have also sold 
forward 403,200 lb. of rubber for delivery during 1941 at a net 
price of 8.75d. per lb., or 9.96d. per lb. London equivalent. 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


It would appear probable that for 1940 the company will account 
for about the same tea crop and a larger rubber crop and that as 
far as we can at present see the company’s profits this year should 
be greater than for 1939. There are, however, so many unpre- 
dictable factors under war conditions that this forecast must be 
expressed with reserve. Under the recent Budget proposals the 
maximum dividend which this company will be permitted to pay 
during the war appears to be 12 per cent. gross. This was paid 
for 1937 less income tax at the rate of 3s. 3d. in the £, equivalent 
to a cash dividend of 13.86 per cent. less tax at the then current 
rate of 5s. 6d. in the £, but until the Act is passed we shall not 
know exactly the company’s position in the matter. 

Our financial position is a strong one and all concerned have 
done what lies in their power to ensure the continued prosperity 
of the company. We must now wait on events, but it is gratifying 
to know that this company’s products are all of assistance in main- 
taining the national and Allied war effort and that by its substantial 
contributions to the revenues of this country and Ceylon it should 
help to bring nearer an Allied victory and a just and lasting peace. 

I now beg to move: “ That the statement of accounts for the 
year ended December 31, 1939, and the directors’ report and the 
appropriation therein mentioned be approved and adopted, and 
that a final dividend for that year of 6 per cent., less income tax 
at the rate of 4s. 7d. in the £, on the issued capital of the company 
be paid on May 31, 1940.” 

Mr H. W. Horner (vice-chairman) seconded the resolution and 
it was carried unanimously. 

The retiring director, Mr H. W. Horner, was re-clected; and the 
auditors, Messrs Turquand, Youngs, McAuliffe and Company, were 
re-appointed, and the proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks 
to the agents, visiting agents and staff in the East. 


Every year many bundreds of Companies publish Reports 
of their Annual General Meetings in The Economist, thereby 


reaching thousands of investors in the quiet of their own homes. 

Full particulars of the charges for inserting these reports 
may be obtained on application to The Reporting Manager, 
The Economist, 8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 
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May 18, 1940 


LANADRON RUBBER ESTATES, 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


The thirty-second ordinary general meeting of the Lanadron 
Rubber Estates, Limited, was held, on the 15th instant, at 1-4 Great 
Tower Street, E.C. 

Mr Eric Macfadyen (the chairman) said that the accounts pre- 
sented a much better picture than those for the previous twelve 
months, profits having risen from £11,299 to £19,512. They had 
been allowed to account for 144,000 Ibs. more rubber, which had 
helped towards the improved results, and in addition the average 
sale price had come out at fully 13d. per Ib. higher. They recom- 
mended a dividend of 5 per cent., less tax. 

A lower release from the current rate of 80 per cent. seemed not 
unlikely in the second half of the current year, but, unless it was 
lower than he anticipated, they would be entitled to export more than 
in 1939. Wages of labour had risen, but their unit costs for the 
larger crop which he looked for should not be any higher. They 
had made sales for delivery spread over the year totalling 327 tons. 
Those were mostly godown or c.i.f., but they could be equated to a 
London equivalent of, say, 10.45d. per Ib. If nothing occurred to 
upset their calculations, he would expect to see their profits for 1940 
reach their excess profits tax standard, which he estimated with the 
necessary reservations at approximately £21,000. 

On Lanadron, of a total of 2,997 acres planted they had re- 
planted 348 acres since 1937, and that would be brought up to 538 
acres this year and further added to in the following years. He knew 
no estate of its age in Malaya in a generally sounder condition or 
able to produce more cheaply. 

Dealing with the general position of the industry, he said that 
rubber was important in war, but the chief value of the industry to 
the Empire was as the producer of a commodity in demand for peace 
uses and a source of foreign exchange. Trade stocks, judged by the 
price level, seemed to be comfortable. They had good reason to be 
thankful for the international control regime, and in particular in 
that it had been long enough in existence to have had the industry 
well in hand when the testing time came. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


LEDBURY RUBBER ESTATES, 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF 5 PER CENT. 


The thirty-first ordinary general meeting of Ledbury Rubber 
Estates, Limited, was held, on the 15th instant, at 1-4 Great Tower 
Street, E.C. 

Mr Eric Macfadyen (the chairman) said that the results from 
tubber production last year compared favourably with those for 
1938, the respective profits being £6,013, as against £3,521. They 
had been allowed to account for a crop of 482,000 Ibs., an increase of 
over 42,000 lbs., and, while costs per Ib. were substantially the same, 
the sale price showed an improvement of nearly 13d. per lb. They 
proposed to pay a dividend of 5 per cent. Tin receipts totalled £827. 

A recent report by Mr Jenkins, the visiting agent, disclosed that 
the estates had received proper care, that labour was satisfactory 
and health excellent. A small area at Ledbury of 5 acres which had 
Previously contained a few coconut trees was planted with rubber in 
terms of the planting rights granted to the company under the 
Regulation Scheme, and the balance of such rights was being used at 
Sungei Sabaling Estate, the young property in which they had a 
third share interest. At Kinrara the replanting programme was 
continued, a further 147 acres having been dealt with in 1939. Re- 
Plantings to date were now 289 acres, and, subject to financial con- 
siderations, they proposed taking in hand about 150 acres this year 
and 175 acres in 1941. When that stage had been reached, roughly 
one-third of the Kinrara and Ledbury Estates would have been re- 
Planted with the best material available. The company had been 
fortunate in having the proceeds from tin mining available to meet 
the cost of that very necessary work. Their original estates had 
Passed their best and a good deal of their rubber had come to be 
unprofitable. 

They had sold forward for delivery in 1940, 181,440 Ibs. at an 
average equivalent London landed price of approximately 103d. per 
lb., and had continued the policy into 1941 by contracting to deliver 
Over the whole of that year 80,640 Ibs. at the equivalent of just over 
10d. per Ib, 

The report was adopted. 
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FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED 


ANNUAL MEETING 


At the eleventh ordinary general meeting of Ford Motor 
Company, Limited, held, on the 16th instant, in London, 
the Rt. Hon. Lord Perry of Stock Harvard, K.B.E., LL.D., 
in the course of his speech, said: —I am glad to be able to 
tell you that our company has played, is playing and 
hopes to continue to contribute its full share in the 
national effort. I am particularly pleased to report that 
one of our extended activities, namely, the manufacture 
of agricultural tractors, relates to the most peaceful of 
all enterprises, the production of food. While our con- 
tribution in this field has been considerable, I am con- 
vinced that it will be still greater. In the principle of 
power farming our company has been the great pioneer 
in this country. Our production of Fordson Tractors 
from July 1, 1939, to April 30th last was practically 
15,000 sold for use here at home, whilst in addition a con- 
siderable number have been exported to various countries 
throughout the world. 

NEW AGRICULTURAL TRACTOR 

A new tractor has recently been introduced to this 
market in very limited numbers. It was perfected last 
year by Mr Henry Ford in association with Mr Harry 
Ferguson of Belfast, and will be sold under the name 
“Ford Tractor-Ferguson System.” As soon as the Gov- 
ernment authorises supplies and can see its way to approve 
expenditure upon machine tools, jigs, etc., for its manu- 
facture, and a satisfactory agreement with Mr Ferguson 
is concluded, the company will commence production. It is 
a lighter tractor, easy to operate, and is designed for haul- 
age a§ well as for ploughing and the usual cutivating pro- 
cesses. I believe the eventual sales possibilities of these pro- 
ducts, both for home and export trade, are considerable. 

The production of cars and trucks for the home market 
has been severely affected. There is one aspect of the 
position, however, that I would like to mention. The ser- 
vice facilities which we have laboriously built up over 
many years, combined with the inherent good quality 
materials used in construction, will enable Ford vehicles 
to be kept in commission for an extended period. 


CONTRIBUTION TO NATIONAL EFFORT 

Our activities in other directions have been and are 
of a varied nature. Suffice it to say that all of the com- 
pany’s vast resources have been and are engaged in 
assisting the national effort. We are doing everything 
we can to maintain and increase exports which are so 
vital to the country at the present time. 

The net profit for the year amounted to £1,310,787 
as against £400,985 in 1938. These profits were only 
to a limited degree occasioned by Government contracts. 
Our normal business activities to the end of August were 
better than formerly and by the end of that month the 
profits earned were much greater than for the whole of 
the preceding year. The results were the outcome of 
careful previous planning and sound management. 

Our revised 8-h.p. model—the “ ANGLIA ”—was 
ready for production when war commenced. Purchasers 
have expressed great satisfaction with it, and I am con- 
vinced that this car would have enjoyed exceptionally 
large sales in peace conditions. 

Our export trade last year was better in all regards than 
in 1938. Our investments and organisation in overseas 
trade connections are greater than those of any other British 
manufacturer of products like those of our company. 


DIVIDEND PAYMENT 
As to the question of dividend, after careful considera- 
tion and obtaining the best advice available, the board 
decided on April 24th, the day after the Budget speech, 
to recommend a dividend of 74 per cent. There was cer- 
tain ambiguity at the time as to the Government’s policy 
relating to dividends. The Chancellor defined his new 
policy in clearer terms in the House of Commons on the 
following day, and your directors felt it was incumbent 
upon them to reconsider their decision. It was therefore 
decided to make a recommendation of 6 per cent., which 
rate represented the highest dividend paid in the years 
1936, 1937 and 1938. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 


Copies of the Chairvman’s Speech in full may be obtained from 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LTD. 


88 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1, and 
DAGENHAM, ESSEX 
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BRITISH MATCH CORPORATION, 


LIMITED 


INCREASED DEMAND 


The thirteenth ordinary general meeting of this company was held, 


on the 15th instant, in London. 


Sir Clarence E. Bartholomew, O.B.E. (chairman and managing 
director), presided and said: —The outbreak of war brought an in- 
creased demand for matches, and the output of our subsidiary and 
associated concerns at home and abroad attained record proportions. 
The greatly increased duties on matches—both Excise and Customs— 
imposed by last month’s Budget have given us considerable anxicty, 
and involved extensive changes in some popular lines—notably 
Swan Vestas and book matches. It is too early to speak with 

f 


confidence of the full effect o 


abroad. 


It had been our wish to propose a small increase in the rate of 
dividend this year, but the ex-Chancellor has forestalled us, so we 
must conserve our funds in the national interest. You will observe 


these changes, especially in view 
of the possible interference during wartime with supplies from 
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ernment securities. 





that we have already more than £1,000,000 invested in British Goy. 
The proposal to transfer £110,000 from profits 


towards the writing off of our only intangible asset—goodwill rights, 
etc.—will, I am sure, appeal to you. 


We propose, also, to transfer £150,000 from reserve account, 


which has been augmented by £200,000 by a special allocation from 


will item altogether. 


Bryant and May, Limited, this year in order to extinguish the good. 
This does not mean that our goodwill has no 
real value. I believe it is more valuable than ever, but it does mean 
that our assets will be represented by actual investments in the in. 
dustry in several parts of the world and the British Government 
securities above mentioned. 

Wartime restrictions, heavy taxation—both here and overseas—andg 
difficulties in obtaining some essential supplies are likely to have some 
effect upon our profits while wartime conditions last. It would be 
foolish to make prophecies or promises, but I may assure you that 


we look forward hopefully. 


The chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report and 
the payment of a final dividend of 5 per cent. on the ordinary stock, 
which was unanimously approved. 


SSS SSS SSS 
INSURANCE NOTES—continued from page 904 


is a welcome sign of caution, which may 
enable the Society to add appreciably to 
the mortgage and investment reserve, 
which last year received the sum of 
£400,000, bringing it up to £500,000. 


* 


London and Lancashire. — Marine 
premiums were much larger last year, and 
a moderate increase was shown by the fire 
department. Hence the decline in acci- 
dent premiums still left a considerably 
larger premium income in the three de- 
partments combined. Total underwriting 
balances were also larger; though fire 
profits did not rise with premiums, the 
accident margin was considerably in- 
creased, and the marine account released 
more to profit and loss. The figures below 
include those of the allied companies, 
notably the Law Union and Rock (which 
transacts life business) :— 


Underwriting 
Balances to 
Profit and Loss 


Earned Premiums 








1938 1939 1938 1939 

£ £ £ a 

Fire ......... 2,762,297 2,808,735 324,194 267,695 
Accdt. and 

General... 2,544,051 2,504,339 43,827 104,711 

Marine ...... 1,438,392 1,672,007 66,236 140,628 

6,744,740 6,985,081 434,257 513,034 

Life weocee 900,362 758,827 | ace _ on ann 

Annuities ... 67,071 59,652 f 17,078 *4,273 

Cap. Red.... 18,697 19,100 1,335 1,596 


7,610,870 7,822,660 
Interest (ex. life, annuities and 


cap. red.) : 481,363 439,095 
Fees me » 149 131 


934,182 961,129 


* One-fifth sharcholders’ profits at 1934 valuation 
(1938) and 1939 valuation (1939). 


A total of £961,129 (against £934,182) 
was credited to profit and loss, making, 
with £2,880,128 brought forward, a total 
of £3,841,257. After deducting the 1939 
dividend, 20s. per £5 share, as for 1938, 
taxation provision and transfers for staff 
pensions and widows, the balance carried 
forward was £3,127,938 (against 
£2,880,128). 

Life premiums declined slightly, and 
new business was down from £2,811,470 
to £2,055,440 net. The Law Union and 
Rock valuation produced a surplus of 
£645,158, including interim bonuses 
already paid, but only a special interim 
bonus of £1 per cent. per annum has 
so far been declared for the current 
series. Consolidated assets totalled £30.4 
millions. The chairman has - stated 
that market values exceeded book 
values by a larger margin than a 
year ago. 





Equitable.—The equitable funds in- 
creased from £12,034,776 to £12,785,815, 
a rather larger advance than was recorded 
for 1938. The decline in new business 
from £2,028,917 to £1,769,257 was less 
than the average of the offices. Interest 
of 3.81 per cent. net was earned on the 
funds compared with 4.04 per cent. in the 
previous year. The office is one of the few 
that do not pay commission; its expense 
ratio was in consequence only 6.8 per 
cent. of premiums. The Equitable has 
withdrawn for the duration its unique 
minor-profits scheme, so that all new 
policyholders are full profit-sharing mem- 
bers under the major-profits plan. More- 
over, under all new policies the sum pay- 
able in the event of death during war 
(even if not due to hostilities) will be only 
a part of the total sum assured. The book 
value of the assets was £12.9 millions; 
the book values of the securities were 
more than the market values, but the 
chairman stated at the meeting that the 
difference, which amounted only to 
£83,970 and was covered by appreciation 
elsewhere, had since been made good. The 
next valuation is due at the end of this 
year. 

* 


Sun Insurance Office. — The con- 
spicuous feature of the 1939 Sun Insur- 
ance accounts is the increase in both total 
premiums and total underwriting profits. 
The advance in earned premiums wa: 
shared by each of the three departments, 
but was most marked in marine business 
The marine account also contributed 
£50,000 to profit and loss against nil in 
1938. Fire profits rose to the extremely 
satisfactory level—even for the excellent 
Sun portfolio—of 11.9 per cent. he 
accident underwriting margin was rather 
lower than in 1938, but was still high 
for this class of insurance. 

Underwriting 

Balance to 
Profit and Los 


Earned Premiums 


1938 1939 1938 1939 
- £ £ f 

Fire ......... 2,266,241 2,282,216 255,304 270,733 

Accident . 1,865,305 1,915,265 159,344 127,291 

Marine ...... 586,432 652,465 50,000 

4,717,978 4,849,946 414,648 448,024 

Interest i 260,007 238,094 
Fees and mis- 

cellaneous 7 ; 3,373 1,184 


678,028 687,302 

The balance brought forward was 
£1,502,457, making with the year’s profit 
of £687,302 a total of £2,189,759. After 
deducting the 1938 dividend (paid in 
1939), providing for taxation, and writing 
£50,000 each off investments and house 
property, the balance carried forward was 
£1,530,790. From this sum £214,125 will 
be deducted to meet the 1939 dividend 
of 2s. 9d. per £1 share, less tax (un- 





changed), leaving unappropriated 
£1,316,665. The assets total £119 
millions, aggregate market values being at 
least as high as book values. 


Car and General; Motor Union; 
Provincial; World Auxiliary. — The 
following table summarises the under- 
writing results of these four companies: 


Underwriting Profits to Total 


Profit and Loss Transfers 
a ” to 
Accdt. P&L 
Company and and (inc, 
Year Fire General Marine interest) 
i, £ £ 
Car and f 1938 19,673 88,273 Dr.32,500 127,039 
General L 1939 19,635 55,799 143,979 
Motor f 1938 30,337 139,170 257,014 
Union | 1939 35,524 126,647 246,445 
Heanteniel JS 1938 39,593 57,093 147,412 
1a 1939 36,806 73,556 Dr.30,000 131,680 
World (1938 6,540 6,646 5.865 46,113 
Auxiliary 11939 4,878 5,100 5,906 40,118 


Car and General and Motor Union are 
affiliated to the Royal Exchange Assur- 
ance, but their figures are not included 
in those of the parent corporation. Under- 
writing experience of the Car and General 
improved in 1939, but the Moror Union 
showed a slightly lower underwriting 
balance in the aggregate. The fire profits 
of both companies were very satisfactory, 
in relation to the relatively small pre- 
mium incomes. On the much more im- 


portant accident business (consisting 
largely of motor insurance) Car and 
General earned premiums were 


£1,570,495, and those of the Motor 
Union £1,495,507, the underwriting 
balance being 3.6 per cent. and 8.5 per 
cent., respectively. The Car and General 
carried forward £47,453 from profit and 
loss (against £43,711) and the Motor 
Union £134,503 (against £151,752). 

The Provincial figures include those of 
the subsidiaries, the Drapers and General 
and the Hull Underwriters’ Association. 
Results were not quite so good last year, 
largely because the marine account 
involved a draft upon profit and loss, 
but marine premiums advanced from 
£184,571 to £216,434. The dividend 
for 1939 was 2s. per 4s. ordinary share 
(unchanged). Against £41,480 brought m 
from the previous year, £23,783 is carried 
forward. 

The World Auxiliary results compare 
favourably with those of 1938, consider: 
ing the conditions obtaining. The Chaif- 
man reported at the annual general meet- 
ing that underwriting experience on 1938 
account would be favourable. Owing [0 
the time lag in marine settlements, this 
is not reflected in the 1939 figures above. 
The dividend is 12 per cent. on the 
shares (less tax) compared with 74 pée 
cent. (free of tax) in 1938, the gross 
tribution thus being unchanged. 
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CURRENT STATISTICS 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week to May 11, 1940, total 
ordinary revenue was £12,305,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £44,444,000. Thus, 
including all sinking fund allocations, the 
deficit accrued since April Istis £ 192,952,000, 
against £59,402,000 for the corresponding 


period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 











a | Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
\Apr.1, Apr. 1,) woop iit 
1939, 1940, Week W _ 
Revenue 86 ended | endec 
= May May 
May | May | ‘43 i] 
| 13, | 1, , , 
1939 | 1940 | 1999 | 1940 
“OppINARY REVENUE | ¥ 
Income Tax ..........+- 10,165 17,515 7 737 
TONE cccccecccccncccece 4,420 4,220 340 320 
Estate, etc., Duties ... | 8,220 9,010 680! 1,210 
ee ee } 1,240 700 
N.D.C. . | 2,190 1,910 200 190 
es cssienteases fo <8 220) ... 30 
Other Inland Revenue | 180 70 10 20 
Total Inland Revenue | 26,415 33,645 1,237, 2,507 








31,388 4,743, 5,643 

















MEN) Necdsscadsanese 28,910 
Excise 11,370 13,450, 1,008 992 
Total Customs & Excise | 40,280 44,838) 5,751) 6,635 
Motor Duties............ 4,151 5,154 279 510 
P.O, (Net Receipt) ‘ 4,880 3,850 1,100) 1,250 
OS Ee 200 160 
Receipts from Sundry 
ME chekesyeesees 266 182 
Miscellaneous Receipts 690 2,240 1,403 
Total Ordinary Revenue 76,882 90,069 3( 
SELF-BALANCING | 
Post Office and Broad- 
6,820) 7,100 950 900 
BEND sbscvocesens 83,702) 97,169) 9,317 13,205 
Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 
Expenditure 
Ape A Apr lt) Week | Week 
‘e - A > ended ended 
1939 | 1940 | 1939 | 1940 
Orpinary ExPENDITURI 
Interest and Manage- 
ment of Natl. Debt 39,091 40,292 649 1,381 
yments to N. Ireland 555 592 
her Consoldtd. Fund 
Services ........... 363 347 6 63 
 cebccticesevn 40,009 41,231 055 1,444 


95,716 241211 12,750 43,000 


diture ....... 

SELP-BALANCING 
Post Office and Broad- 

MEE Schcceccccccsee | 6,820 


Total Ordinary Expen- 
. 135725 282442! 13,405 44,444 


O50 


7,100 


142545 289542 


900 


Total 14.355 45,344 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£121,067 to £2,620,585, the other opera- 
tions for the week (as shown below) raised 
the gross National debt by £32,619,000 to 
about £9,140 millions. 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
Net INCREASES 


(£ thousands 
3 War Loan 





Nationa) Con _tesesssutsesseeeeeeeees 150 
see Savings Certificates ....... 2,150 
0 Defence Bonds .......ccccecseceeeee 2,350 
feasury Bills.......... 24,267 
SE Miinnesctidtasecmisoromsenes. 2 
ublic Department Advances . 3,700 





32,619 


Finance 


OTHER Issues (NET 


(£ thousands 


Overseas Trade Guarantees ......... 154 
PE Ge Pik ivccnsictersctsveces 200 
PI SE FE so bcicccéscicesccscsvencas 5 

359 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 
The ‘aggregate issues and receipts from 

April 1 to May 11, 1940, are :— 

thousands) 


L 
Ordinary Exp.... 282,4 Ord. Revenue... 90,069 
Misc. Iss. (net 3,984 Gross borr. 197,162 








Inc. in balances.. 226 Less— 
Sinking fds ... 579 
Net borrowing... 196,583 
286,652 286,652 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Treasury “ and 
Bills Means 
Advances Tot: 
Total eat 
Date Float- |“ ino 
Bank ing A cone 
Ten- -pa, Public of Debt “*** 
der Depts. Eng- 
1939 land 
May 13 429-0 510-2, 44:6 983°8 554:°8 
1940 
Feb. 3 | 811:0, 642°4; 48:2 1501-6. 790-6 
» 10 806°0 630:1) 47°6 1483°7  677°7 
» 17 806°0 625-9) 46-7 1478°6 672-6 
» 24 801-0 621-9 53-4 1476-3 675-3 
Mar. 2 791-0 651-0! 54:1 1496-1 705-1 
» 9 776°0 664-6) 66-0 1506-6 30-6 
» 16 761:0 673-6, 56-3 1490-9 729-9 
» 23 | 746°0 682-8! 55-0 1483-8 737-8 
» 31  731:0 696°7| 61°5 1489-2 758-2 
Apr. 6 | 716°0 706°3 55:0 1477-3 761-3 
» 13 701:0 708-4) 56°4 1465°S 764°8 
» 20 686°0 637°5 38:9 1362°4 676°4 
» 27 | 675:0 674°1 46°3 1395-4 720°4 
Mav 4 |675:0 707:9 49-3 1432-2 757-2 
» 1l | 685-0 722-1, 53-0 1460-1. 775°1 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Per 
Amount Cent. 
Date of Average Allotted 
Tender Rate . at 
acaq Applied Mini- 
Offered tor Allotted mum 
Rate 
1939 Ss. a. 
May 12 30:0 58:3 30°'0 13 4:61 40 
1940 
Feb. 2 55:0 108:0 50:0 20 9-86 36 
Pm 9 55:0 108-7 55-0 20 6:11 48 
» 16 65:0 106-9 60:0 20 6:15 47 
» 23: 60:0 112-1 55-0 20 5-74 32 
Mar. 1 55:0 108-2 50°0 20 4-81 34 
- 8 55:0 98-3 50-0 20 5-30 45 
» 15 50-0 99-8 50:0 20 5:28 43 
» 21 50:0 100-0 50-0 20 4:92 38 
» 29 50:0 99-9 50°0 20 7:76 49 
Apr. 5 50-0 94:°5 50-0 20 8-33 51 
» 12 50:0 90-6 50:0 20 8:16 52 
» 19! 50:0 111-8 50:0 20 6°87 31 
» 26 55:0 115-7 55:0 20 4:98 36 
May 3 60:05 113:2 60°0 20 4-81 45 
10 65-0 111-6 65:0 20 4-82 52 


« 
On May 10th applications at £99 14s. 10d. per 
cent. for bills to be paid for on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of following week 
were accepted as to about 52 per cent. of the amount 
applied for and applications at higher prices in full. 
Applications at £99 14s. 1lld. for bills to be paid for 
on Saturday were accepted in full. £65-0 millions of 
Treasury bills are being offered on May 17th. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% BONDS 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
(£ thousands) 


Period N.S.C.* | 3% Bds.'! Total 
Week to Apr. 30, 1940... 2,913 2,142 5,055 
Week to May 7, 1940 .. 2,747 2,298 5,045 
24 weeks to May 7, 1940 74,657 | 70,814 | 145,472 


* Revenue returns show repayment of principal 
amounting to £13,100,000 in the 24 weeks to May 7, 
1940. 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
MAY 15, 1940 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
546,414,600 


Notes Issued : 
In Circln. .. 
In Banking 

Dept. 


33,822,158 








580,236,758 


Govt. Debt.. 11,015,100 
Other Govt. 

Securities .. 565,366,877 
Other Secs... 3,108,303 


Silver Coin.. 509,720 
Amt. of Fid. 

a 580,000,000 
Gold Coin & 

Bullion (at 

168s. per oz. 

fine) ona 236,758 








580,236,758 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


4, 
Props.’ capital 14,553,000 
OE steneuha 3,190,599 
Public Deps.* 33,856,110 


Other Deps. : 
Bankers 
Other Accts. 


16,381,208 


42,562,698 






148,943,906 


200,543,615 | 


* Including Exchequer, Savings 


£ 
139,092,838 
3,876,440 


22,493,006 


Govt. Secs... 

Other Secs. : 
Discs., etc... 
Securities 


26,369,446 


a 33,822,158 
Gold & Silver 
Cain... 1,259,173 


200,543,615 
Banks, Commis- 


sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S 


CHANGES 


(£ thousands) 


Both Departments 


COMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note circulation ....... 
Deposits : Public ......... 

Bankers’...... 
Others . 


Total outside liabilities.. 
Capital and rest ....... 
COMBINED ASSETS 
Govt. debt and securities 
Discounts and advances 
Other securities .... 
Silver coin in issue dept. 
Gold coin and bullion 
RESERVES 
Res. of notes and coin in 
banking department... 
Proportion of reserve to 
outside liabilities— 
Bankg. dept. (“‘ pro- 
portion ”’) a 


Compared with 




















Amt. 
Miaw 5 
May 15 + 
> Last Last 
940 - , 
194 Week Year 
546,415 2,461 52,795 
33,856 712 17,053 
106,381 1,744 933 
42,563 2,407 6,412 
729,215 978 + 75,326 
17,744 25 16 
715,475 2 303880 
3,876 644 6,200 
25,601 366 3,304 
510 1 79 
1,496 60) — 225295 
35,081 2,401 1,910 
19-1 1-0 1-5 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 


(£ millions 





1939 1940 
Ma Apr Ma May May 
17 24 1 8 15 
Issue Dept. : 
Notes In circ... | 493-6 537-1 541-0 544°0 546°4 
Notes in bank- 
ing dept. .... 32°5| 43-1 )-2) 36:3 3°8 
Govt. debt and 
securities .. 298:1| 575:4 576:°1' 576°4 576°4 
Other secs. ... 1:0 3-1 3-4 3-1 3-1 
Silver coin .... 0-9 0:5 0:5 0:5 0:5 
Gold, valued | 226-2 0:2 0:2 0:2 0:2 
ats. perf. oz. 148-42, 168-00 168-00 168-00 168-00 
Deposits : 
POD excscese 168 40-7 19-8 33-1 33°9 
Bankers’... . 107-3' 103-4 125-4 108-1 106-4 
GOD ctccaddce 36:2) 40°6 44:9 45-0 42°6 
IE eeeanacccs 60-3 184-7, 190-1) 186-2 182-9 
Bke. Dept. Secs. 
Government... | 113°5, 130°6 139-0 139-1) 139-1 
Discounts, etc. 10-1 4:9 5-9 4°5 3-9 
Other 21-3} 22-8 22-6) 22-9| 22:5 
Total ........... | 144-9) 158-3) 167-3) 166-5; 165-5 
Banking dept. 
an 33-2} 44-1 40-3) 37:5; 35-1 
* Proportion *’ 20-6; 23-8 21-2; 20-1! 19-1 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. 
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BANK OF FRANCE 


Million francs. 


May 18, 1940 


NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY 
Million pengés 





| ASSET: _ oe | ee 
NOTE.—The latest returns of the Banqve Mellie | May , Apr. May , Mé r ‘ » | seen | ae 
i . i y Viay | | > 
Iran appeared in The Economist of March 23rd ; 11, ia. 2, 9, Rem qenenes ¢ bullion | oh =, — 1940 
Norway of April 13th; International Settlements, 1939 | 1940 1940 1940 Foreign exchange - 102:2! 67:4 24:1 124-1 
of April 20th; Australia, Canada, Denmark, Gold ......eeeeeesenes ees | 92,266) 84,614 84,615 84.615 Inl. bill wis. ee | 512°3 564-8 anne 63:2 
Germany, Lithuania, New Zealand, Prague, of | Bills: Commercial ... | 9,804! 13,971 14,706 14,861 Advances to ‘Trees 296° 1 313 4 313°6 539-0 
April 27th; Estonia, Greece, India, Latvia, South | Bought abroad 726 46 46 46 | LIABILITIES —_ i* : 343°5 343-5 
Africa, of Mav 4th; Argentine, Bulgaria, Egypt, | Advances on securities 3,355 3,471 3,511, 3,488 | Notes in circulation 895-6 960-9! 894-2 
Japan, Java, Netherlands, Portugal, Turkey and Thirty-day advances... 141 315 971 671 | Sight liabilities ws 187 0. 113-3] s'2 975°8 
New York, of May 18th. Loans to State without Cash certificates 99:0, 93-5 4 3 119-7 
| nyintereste-.. alates 10,000, 10,000 10,000) 10,000 | 5 93:5 
: eg. Treas Bonds ...... = 30,000 30,000) 30,000 me, 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS | Prov. adv. to State ...... 20,577 20,900 21,600) 21,600 
Million $’s | S.P. bds., & other assets 9,933 11,705 11,821 11,735 | NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA 
“BE ies 1 as Mav Mav | Notes in circulation ... 123744 157250 158944 158770 | Million dinar 
0.2 IN. , ‘ 5 Apr. ‘Viay Nilay am C ge | M A 
RESOURCES 18, 17. 8 15. Deposits: Public ...... 4,000 1,183 1,139) 1,085 May om Apr. 1d 
Gold certifs. on hand | 1939 1940 1940 1940 Private...... 15,890 13,116 13,385 13,763 | 8, 30, 
and due from Treas. | 13,223 16.289 | 16.497, 16.692 Other liabilities ......... 3,176 4,228 4,658) 4,255 | ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1940 
Tetnl seserves a 13.597 16.686 16.872 17.080 Gold to sight liabilities 64-2°, 49-3°, 48-7% 48-7% ne 1,917) 2,052) 2,069 2,074 
Total cash reserves aie } "365 ; 388 "366 379 Other foreign exchange 308 917 870 867 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2.564 2.467 67 2.474 Discounts and advances | 1,966 1,800 1,807 1,892 
Total bills and secs... | 2.581 2.479 2.479 77486 | Gov. adv. and credits | 2,229) 3,073 3,073 3,073 
: ' eee oat ae aos | Def. bds. discounted ... ca 1,918) 2,261 2,35] 
Total FOOOMECED ......... 16,976 20,048 20,074 20, 479 NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM | LSARILITIES ‘hy —— 
IABILITIES ae : ac ci 1n7 
F.R. notes in circn. ... ,463 4,931) 4,9 Wh | Notes in circulation ... 7,389 10,395 10,764 10,879 
Agurepee in cioce. -.. | 4 4,931| 4,955 4,969 Million belgas | Sight liabilities ......... 1,627| 1,888! 1,777 1,815 
ank res. Over reqts. | 4,240 6,050) 6,130 6,300 May Apr A May | 
Deposits: | Member- | | 7 ie |) al a IDE Wi " 
Pag account | 10, poe 12,757, 12,877, 13,094 ASSETS .¥ ate 1940 1940 BANK OF SWEDEN.— Million kronor 
OVE. GepoOsits ......... i 2 513 512 425 Gold and for. ex. ...... 3,522 4,525 € 4.650 Apr Apr. | J - 
ter or * |, 475 14,052 14,191 14,396 Bills and sonnsiales eben 087 17460 431 17424 22, a vB ‘B 
eee cnnnvnnee LST IY SORES DOPE SAID | AGTEREES -.0--00-00000r- 147, °° 79 «°° «69 «112 AsseTs 1939 | 1940 | 1940 1940 
Ween ss eiitbikhnke: 85-3% 88-°0% 88-1°%, 88.2% LIABILITIES Gold reserve ...........+ 
eaten a AND Notes in circulation ... 4,488 5,833 5,880 5,955 Secondary cover :— 597-0 737°5 736-9, 755-9 
—a_" = Deposits: Govt. ...... 8 1 1 1 Swedish assets ...... 198°9 757-7, 794-4 829-2 
. + an ‘ a > . + ARS 467 - ‘ 
Monetary gold stock ... | 15,892 18,631/ 18,835 18,949 Other ...... 122 181 182 180 a. seeeee $780°0 485-1 467-9 455-2 
rr ey 2,857 2,992) 3,004 3,004 Notes in circulation 953-2 1253-6 1462-3 1454-9 
A 3 its : 333-3) 3 93-4 286: 
Money in circulation... | 6,913 7,536 7,589 7,598 re ae 608 4 130 } 87.4 “08-0 


Treasury cash and de- 


posits with F.R. Bks. 3,610 2,826 2,821 2,648 


NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA 


t Including “gold abroad not included in ‘gold 


Million lei reserve.’ 
FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
r 17. ’ ‘ f eae: eo 
MEMBER BANKS.—Million $’s = — — _ Million francs 
Apr. Apr. | Apr. | Apr. ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1940 May | Apr. | Apr. | May 
26. 10, 17, 24, Gold and gold exchange 18,414 20,922 20,965 20,989 6, 6, | 30, 7, 
Ss 1939 1940 1940 1940 Foreign exchange ...... 1,172, 3,473 3,841 4,155 ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
ee eee 8,100 8,631 8,653 8,650 Commercial bills ...... 11,744 18,134 17,869 18,020 SONNE - cccaneumnesntacaseeee 2471-6 2145-1 2124-0 2124-0 
Investments ............ 13,675 14.835 14,936 14,934 Treasury bills issued Foreign exchange ...... 264:°5) 309-9 258:9 246°9 
Reserve with Federal ; agnst. losses on credits 4,658 4,542 4,455 4,455 Discounts, etc, ......+.+ 172°5, 171-2) 269-8, 272°9 
Reserve banks......... 8,257 10,611 10,729 10,869 Advances on secs. ...... oan 4,979 4,962 4,913 PAGVERCEB  ccccccccccccess 32-:0' 68:7; 82:2) 82-1 
Due from domestic bks. 2,571 3,185 3,239 3,194 State debt and adv. 5,589 5,571 5,572 5,572 ee 93:9 83-6 85:7 860 
LIABILITIES Secs. and participatns. _ 2,413 2,335 2,289 2,283 LIABILITIES 
Deposits: Demand ... 16,742 19,465 19,655 19,764 LIABILITIES | Notesin circulation ... 1747-8 1985-5 2031-3 2007-1 
ee 5,235 5,360 5,312 5,313 | Notesin oe +» | 38,821 48,375 49,268 48,657 Other sight liabilities... 1236°8 720°5 719:5 729-5 
U.S. Govt. 624 575 577 580 Other sight liabi ities... 10,881 11,368 10,471 11,199 y ania 3 Seatin > 
Inter-bank 6,590 9,050 9,181 9,166 Long-term liabilities 5,465 6,760° 6.406 6.684 anunma nite comet a Set oe oe eae 





EXCHANGE RATES 


Rates Fixed by Bank of England 


The following official exchange rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
unchanged between May 9th and 16th. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange. 


U.S.$ (4.8623) 4.0210-0312 ; mail transfers, 4.0354 buyers. Can. $ (4.8623) 4.43-47; 
mail transfers, 4.4714 buyers. Fr. fcs. (124-20) 1762-34. Sw. fcs. (25°22 17.85-95. 
Sw. kr. (18-159) 16-85-95. Arg. pesos (11-45) 17-05-30; mail transfers 17-32 
buyers. 


Dutch florins (7-53-58) and Batavian 


Latest quotations for belgas (23-95-24-10), : ; 
May 9th. None since issued. 


florins (7-47-55 ; mail transfers 7-57 buyers), 


Forward Rates 


Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as follows: America, 


5g cent pm.-par. Cavsada, io cent pm-par. France, par. Switzerland, 3 cents pm.- 
par. Sweden, 3 6re m.-par. 
Latest forward quotatioas on Brussels (1 pm-1 dis.), Amsterdam (1!2 pm-par);° and 


ar), May 9th. None since issued. 


MARKET RATES 


Java (2!2 pm.-p 





Par of 
change May 10,, May 11, May 13,| May 14,| May 15, May 16, 
London on Exchange 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 
per £ 
Tallinn, Ekr. . | 18-159 135,* 1234* 13* 1234* 12354* 13* 
Riga, Lats. ... | 25-2210 17* 16* 1614* 16* 16* 1614* 
Budapest, Pen. | 27-82 18lo* 1714* 171o* 1714* 1714* 1714* 
Kovno, Lit ... | 48-66 1914* 18* 1814* ore a eat , 
: 6514-6654 6054-63 6210-65 61-6 1-6 2-6 
Milan, Lr. $2 46{ 62:00(b) 62°25(b) 64:95(b) 62-58(b) 63-35(b) 64-00(6) 
. =4£.29 140* 130* 130* 130* 130* 130* 
Belgrade, Din. 276 324 170*(g) 160*(g) 160*(g) 160*(¢) 160*(g) 160*(¢ 
Sofia, Lev...... |673-66 275* 260* 255* 255* 255* 260* 
Helsingfors,Mk 193°23 170- 170- 180* 180* 180* 180* 
200(h) 200(A) 
Alexandria, Pst 97) 975e-5g 975g-5g  975g-5g | 975——5g «= 975g—5g 4 973-5 
| { | 381l4* 3814* 3814* 3814* 3814* 3814* 
Madrid, Pt. ... '25.22124 39-00(b) 39-00(4) 39-00(b) 39-00(6) 39-00(5) 39-00(d) 
L 44°70(c) 44°70(c) 44°70(c) 44°70(c) 44°70(c) 44-70(c) 
Lisbon, Esc.... | 110 1001o- 100-102 991o- 991lo- 99- 99- 
| 1021 101); 101 101 100 
—— 510* 510* 510* 510* 510* 510* 
Istanbul, £T | 110 520(b)  520(b6) 520(b) | 520(6) 520(6) + 520(b) 
Athens, Dr.... | 375 $35* 535* 535* 520* 520* 520* 
Bucharest, Lei | 813-8 800* 800* 800* 800* 800* 800* 
India, Rup. ... | 718d. 1715)6— = 1715j6— = 1 715jy6— = 1 715y6- 1 715y6g— Ss 1715 g— 
181 18li¢ 181y1¢ 18ly¢ 18li¢ 18li¢ 
Kobe, Yen..... |¢24-58d.1654-17 1712- 17- 1712—- 1712- 175,6- 
| 18(A) 171o(h) 18(h) ath 916 
Hongkong, $.. |t_ ... 1434-15 =: 1454-15 | 1434-15 1434-15 1434- 1434-15 
Rio, Mil........ T5 899d. 311;6* 315;6* 37g* 329z0* 32920* 37g* 
Valparaiso, Pes.. 40 90* 90* 90* 90* 90* we 
Lima, Sol. (e). | 17°38 (1914-2114 19-21 19-21 19-21 19-21 19-2 
Montevideo, $ |¢ 51d. 27-29 28-30 2754-2934 2814-3014 2814-3014 2784-2934 
Singapore, $ (¢ 28d. 281ig—516 28lig—i6 2B8lig—ig 2 516 281i6—-516 
Shanghai, $ .. ‘¢ ... 319— 8 3lg—7g | 314-4lq | 3lo—4l0 | 3lo—4o 
Bogota, Pes | 519* 514* a 5* 5* 
* Sellers. +t Pence per unit of local currency. (6) Official rate for payment at 


the Bank of England for Clearing Offices 
Bank of England. (e) 90 days. (g) Teade paymeats rate 


(c) Voluntary rate for payment at the 
(4) Nominal. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (£ thousands) 











Week Aggregate Week Aggregate 
ended January 1 to ended | January 1 to 
May | May] May _ May May | May | May | May 
13,’39 11,40} 13,39 11,’40 13,739 | 11,’40! 13,’39) 11,40 
W orking 
days :— 6 6 112 111 j 
Birm’gham 2,046 1,974 46,478 43,428 Manchs’tr 8,632 11,164) 185,278, 218,672 
Bradford... 796 1,447 16,341 27,816 Newcastle 1,470, 1,229) 29,760, 27,670 
Bristol....... 1,453 1,608 25,078 31,257 Nottingham 425 429 9,672 8,584 
Hull .. 672 730 15,742 16,141 _—_—_——_— 
Leicester .. 6965 688 13,898 14,7719 Towns .. 20,459 24,990 438,104 500,279 
Liverpool 4,269 5,721 95,857 111,940 arn eninees ene oeeSE 
Dublin ...... 6,936 5,526 122,698 116,503 
Sheffieldt . 792 509 21,105 12,997 
t Suburban cheque clearing ‘discontinued Sept. 7, 1939. 
MONEY RATES, LONDON 
Che following rates remained unchanged between May 9th and May 16th. :— 


: Bank Bills, 

, ; Treasury 
5g-114%. Short 
, 3 at notice, 


, October 25, 1939).} Discount rates 
60 days, 1 ; 3 months, 1 3; 4 months, Llj¢-1 3 6 months, 1! 

bills: 2 months, 1—1!39°%, ; 3 months, 1 Day-to-day money, 
loans, 1-114 Bank deposit rates, 1o°,. Discount deposits at call, 


“4 


Bank rate, 2°, (changed from 3 


GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold re 
fine ounce throughout the week. 
In the London silver market prices per standard o: 


mained at 168s. Od. per 


ince have been as follows :— 





Date Cash Two Months Date Cash Two Months 
d. d. d. d. 
2. eo 21 201516 May 15...... 23116 22151 ¢ 
~« 13 21516 211i, a eas 2312 23 
9 Dt. weseensse 22 22 
NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 
r , N 9, May 10, May 11, May 13,| May 14, Mar, 15, 
er ae ae 1940” 1940" | “4940” “1940”, 1940") 1940 
London :— Cents Cents Cents Cents | Cents Cents 
AE unesconreceeseccoes 33658 319(a) 323\4 319(a) 320 322 
OS See 335 318 32214 318 319 j 321 
a cok sveresonséeae 1-9059 1-80lo(6) 1°83 1‘81lo 1 81! J 821 
IRE, TIGL, | scccncescese 16°58 Un’qt’d | Unq’t’d | Unq’t'd | Unq’’'d Ung vd 
Switzerland, Fr. ......... 22-42 | 22-42(b), 22-35 | 22-20c | 22-05 | 21-35 
Se eae 5°05 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05 | 5 oo 
BE, PIRES ancnscccsceses 40-20 40:10 | Ungq’t’d | Unq’t’d Unq’t ’d Una 
Amsterdam, Gldr.......... 53°08 Unq’t’'d | Unq’t’'d | Ung’t’d | Unq’t’d Unqt 
Stockholm, Kr. .......... 23-84 | 23:84 | 23-84 | 23-85 |23°64-70| 23°80 
Montreal, Can. § ........ 83-000 | 82-250 | 82°875 | 82:125 | 81:°875 81 810 
Japan, Yen 23°48 | 23-48 | 23-48 | 23-48 | 23°48 3°48 
Shanghai, $ 4:95 4:95 4:95 4:95 | 5:10 | 5 a 
B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate) 22-65$ | Unq't’d 22-65-  (22:75- | 22°75 | 22°75¢ 
80¢, 23-00¢ 
Brazil, Milreis............. 5-10 5-10 5-10 5-10 5°10 5:10 


+ Official buying rate 29-78. (a) Bid and offered. (6) Offered. 





(c) Nominal. 
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Investment 


QVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS UNIT TRUST PRICES 



































’ i as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
1 —_— | | | Gene Receipts | “Aggregate Geen ( Table excludes certain open and closed trusts) 
2 isi @¢ for Week Receipts l ; = ie 3 -<eyewe ve 
; Name 3 3 ——_—— —| ~ — Name [May 15, 1940 Name May 15, 1940 Name May 15, 1940 
2) g ¥ 2 " " 
‘ | | 1940 {+2 | so | te For. Bond. | 7/- bid National D. |I1/1019-12/101, Key Gold | 10/412-Ii/101g 
7 ie —_—-!- - _ . —. Limited Inv. 14/6 bic Century ... 12/9-14/3 Br. Ind. 4th 13/—14/9 
| N | p = = 3 = 
. APacific...... | 44 |May 4 $1 $1,425,000 — 178,000! 61,709,000! - 2,227,000 Invest Te | tel itised"iCede and” |1ote title eatin! anfetate 
B.A. and Pa | Uv nvest. Tr. | 10/—11/3xd* Univ. 2nd = 13/1012-15/4lo |Met. & Min.| 11/3-13/-xd 
: Gt. Southern... | 44 | 4  $2,187,000)— 197,000)104,859,000,+ 140,000 Bk. & Insur.| 14/9-16/-* |\Inv. Fl 9/9-11/- — i wy 
Ly | 44 4 — $683,000 — 85,000] 35,038,000 + 1,850,000 9-16/-* |Inv. Gen. io oe | Tea 
BA. Western, - eooue | 1g | 7\ $3,140,000! -+ 638,000! 50,822,000) 4 r 8°861,000 Insurance . | 14/9-16/-* Inv. Gen. .... 13/6-14/6xd_ ||Producers 6/3-7/- 
\ Pacific...... | | 11) £1°763-3001 + 435,100) 79, 749,250) 7,682,950 Bank satabbia 15/3-16/6* (Key. Flex. 10/3-11/9xd Dom. 2nd | 5/3-6/-xd 
Central Argentine ... | 45 : 682,95 Sct. B.I.1.T.| 11/6-12/9* ||Key. Cons. | 10/3-11/9 Orthodox... | _6/9-7/6 
| + Receipts in Argentine pesos. * Free of commission and stamp duty. 
| ’ 
4 | THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 
9 - - - - 
3 ate ie 
3 | ia ; 
1 | | nee Prete | Available Appropriation Preceding Year 
Year Total Deprecia- | ~ for - . . . - 
9 Company Ending Profit tion, etc. | #fter Deb. | picstribu- Difference i 
; - eas Interest tion Pref. Ord. Rate To Free | in Carry Total Net Ord. 
Div. Div. = Reserves | Forward Profit Profit Div. 
; - or aaa ae ai (+ or —) ' 
ee | £ | & £L £ | £ £ | % £  — £ £ % 
. 
Breweries } | | | | 
Brampton Brewery .....-+++ Mar, 31 48,693 | 5,000 31,573 65,396 || 5, 500 | | 25,000 | 10 ba + 1,073 44,401 30,463 10 
Buchanan-Dewar_ ......... | Mar. 31 | 1,011,698 we 1,011,698 | 1,132,545 || 202,477 | 807,000 | 32 | —_ | + 2,221 1,120,474 | 1,120,474 30 
, | Rowell (John) and Son .. | Mar. 31 51,635 | 21,520 51,184 || 2,500 | 13,500 1319 6,000 | — 480| ° 45,322 22,951 1312 
Financial Land, etc. | i] | | 
2 \ Cable and Wireless (Hidg.) | Dec. 31 | 1,376,662 1,218,427 | 1,423,709 | 922,162 275,324 | 4 | eee i+ 20,941 1,397,280 | 1,203,671 4 
2 Forestal Land, etc. ......... | Dec. 31 792,577 | 618,483 | 751,040 |} 111,951 | 211,404 9 | 248,355 |+ 46,773 443,228 326,971 7 
Mid-European Corpn. ... | Mar. 31 112,452 | 40,810 146,403 | 19,158 | 17,812 an a i+ 3,840 126,890 | 51,452 3lo 
: Niger Company aia so» | Dec. 31 | 1,076,784 | 1,076,784 | 1,181,876 |} .... | 517,500 6t | 500,000 |+ 59,284 186,565 | 186,565 Nil 
ubber | i] \ | | 
0 | Bukit Panjong ............... | Dec. 31 11,214 | 546 7,594| 10,357]] ... | 8,105 41> | Ss 511 5,968 | 3.703 2lo 
Tl cececescecssersee | EMM SE 4,880] ... oie Seen tm lee 1+ 1,603 || 3,095 |Dr. 437] Nil 
Id Deviturai ........0500.+- soc | oe on 20,081 | 2,088 9,037 10,085 | es | 8,427 | 412 | | + 610 14,862 6,516 3lo 
Doranakande ...........++ - | Dec. 31 3,671 122 2,115 4,787 || nits 2,110 4:55 | ave + 5 3,764 2,294 4°55 
Glen Bervie . : we | Jan. 31 9,332 | ean 6,422 | 8,213 || ... | 3,549] 4:16 | 3,000 |— 127 || 6,411 4,337 | 2-08 
Grand Central ( (C Seylon) ‘ Dec. 31 | 110,408 4,730 64,414 | 109,129 |! aa 65,985 | 5 as }-- 1,571 || 82,848 43,182 3 
Heawood .....cc0000+++- w+ | Dec. 31 13,962 | fad 6,435 11,644 |}... 7,500 | To | 1,065 || 11,754 5,594 4 
Kali (Java) .......... eseoese | Dec, 31 2,303 | 599 518 | 2,249 || “ee | wes | | 518 || 725 |Dr. 937 Nil 
Kombok (F.M.S.) ......... | Dec. 31} 3,839 | 700 30 | 10,206 |! i“ | it am + 30 || 1,853 | 912 Nil 
Pe ciisdssccessccccsccoces | EeOe Set 2,350 | 131 | 1,086 3,099 ine | 1,009 | 4 | t 86 || 894 35 Nil 
) Sahang ....... .- | Mar. 31] 1,968 ane 1,328 | 2,089 || out | 1,125 6 cas i+ 203 |} 739 71 Nil 
: Seafield .. | Dec. 31 22,857 | 3,142 13,703 | 23,909 || ous | 12,000 | 6 1,848 | 145 || 13,714 3,711 2 
| Dec. 31 31,835 | 1,000 | 16,509 18,961 || nS | 14,000 | 10 | ee | 2,509 13,252 7,368 5 
; Tempeh ee | Dec. 31 | 4,591 | ea 2,893 | 9,163 || ... | 2,086 5 | 807 1,997 |Dr. 1,287| Nil 
: a Dec. 31 5,714 | eve | 4,410 | 7,712 nik | 3,750 | 5 | 660 2,913 1,888 212 
0 Textiles | | | | ? 
, | Batish Cotton and Wool... | Mar. 31| 149,823 | 49,547 | 63,591 | 115,768 51,611 625 | 11,980 100,805 | 25,223 313 
5 Bright (John) & Brothers | Mar. 31| 198,842 | 20,000 | 15,053 | 24,703 cos ee woe | we = [+ 15,063 | 85,763 |Dr. 841 Nil 
Hield a aiieee - | Mar. 31] 112,379 | an 59,256 61,070 13,337 13,750 10 | eee + 29,169 || 29,437 20,535 Nil 
ig , rusts | | j 
Alliance Investment ...... }Apr.15| 42,484 | a 29,935 62,912 16,481 8,712 415 | 5,000 |— 258 || 52,019} 36,189 | 5 
. British Shareholders ...... | Mar. 31 56,600 | om 38,500 | 116,558 ae 29,602 5lo | 9,000 | — 102 |} 71,140 | 51,821 | 712 
General Scottish ............ Mar. 31 25,908 a 20,907 | 30,708 || 11,435 8,506 | 5lo | es \4 966 || 29,108 | 23,108 | 51g 
Home and Foreign eas Mar. 31 75,548 ae 28,519 | 57,845 \ 13,804 | 8,634 | 4lo | 5,000 | 1,081 |} 80,768 32,800 5 
Industrial and General...... | Mar. 31 | 345,446 | a 255,001 345,239 || 48,891 | 137,229 12 | 50,000 |+ 18,881 381,852 280,828 14 
= London and Holyrood ... | Mar. 31 | 127,517 | ine 47,608 | 72,831 || 29,812 | 7,650 2 5,000 | 5,146 127,597 | 52,650 | 2 
Peel .-- | Mar. 31} 78,562 | ae 27,092 | 66,434 || 9,876 | 10,073 4lc ae i 7,143 || 76,820 28,271 | 4lo 
r Companies | | | | | | | | 
y PETS cccscccscccccccess Dec. 31 41,399 | 15,000 10,426 | 11,098 10,324 | ea | oe | ies }+ 102 || 63,197 41,014 | 17l2 
10 British Drug Houses ...... | Dec. 31 | 109,769 | 23,368 57,151 | 69,459 17,500 | 24,000 | 6 15,000 | + 651 65,392 49,790 | 6. 
Cable and Wireless eseseseee | DOC. 31 | 3,417,775 eed 1,610,369 | 1,637,836 tes 1,200,000 + ses 410,369 2,570,478 | 1,001,205 | 3l4 
Cakebread, Robey & Cx Dec. 31 | 6,460 | ai 4,100 | 9,227 7,500 ine 9a 7 - 3,400 11,335 8,010 | 6 
72 Cawnpore Electric cabana | Dec. 31 126,061 | 32,000 33,719 | 42,571 14,000 20,700 10 ind | 98 130,03 37,445 | 7 
3 ‘1 ) 1 | ,037 ’ | 
70 Colman (J. and J.) . : Dec. 31 323,236 nee 285,464 | 410,651 48,608 | 203,210 | 16 | na |+- 33,646 317,553 | 309,504 | 16 
84 Goodyear Tyre, etc. (G.B.) | Dec. 31 | 207,234 | ne | 207,234! 491,018 || 18,000 | 200,000 257 | as i— 10,766 238,191 | 238,191 | 22lot 
— illustrated London News | Nov. 30| 24,369 oe 1,881 | 8,661 i sgl Tees >» ae 48,218| | 26,402 | 1312 
79 [flllustrated Newspapers ... | Nov. 30 107,341 | 41,329 | 83,055 || 64, 350 on in hs 23,021 192,500 74,237 Nil 
ee Imperial Chemical . | Dec. 31 | 7,313,485 7,133,436 | 7,754,681 il, 666,104 |4,032,149 8 i. 375,( 000 i+ 60,183 || 7,061,291 | 6,888,296 8 
(03 Ff Johnson (R.) and Ne phew | Mar. 31 88,102 | ra 66,852 92,128 || 12,600 | 16,875 9 | 25,000 + 12,377 || 74,893 | 53,810 9 
97 — and Spencer .. Mar. 31 | 3,047,030 | 481,203 1,141,979 | 1,240,548 || 105,000 | 810,459) 38!3 | |-+- 226,520 || 2,380,610 | 1,276,998 | 42leb 
ae Sn tseseeeneeee | Dee. + 73,987 vee £75 108,592 ale 27,000 4t 2,500 | + 17,738 46,653 | 14,142 4t 
3 Sidvasinessces | Seely Oe 428,137 | 86,824 173,555 | 255,658 || 70,500 | 50,760 | 6 | 48,351 }+ 3,944 430,398 237,380 10 
rental Telephone ...... | Dec. 31 | 178,371 | ae 113,881 | 177,234 || 13,215 | 65,573 | Illot| 35,000 93 170,184 | 117,731 12t 
Parkinson and Cowan... | Dec. 31 49,977 | 2,033 | 25,708 | 56,667 || 23,288) ... | .. | .. |+ 2,420 85,571 | 61,041 ae 
7 Sankt ond re | Dec. 31} 608,291 see 608,291 | 825,438 45,535 | 540,360 |;  22lo | a | +- 32,388 | 661,610 | 661,610 | 222 
‘Is, Unio ’s Potato Crisps... | Mar. 31) 248,055 | so 96,060 151,764 || ihe } 79,243 | 3210 | 15,000 |+ 817 || 185.074 | 126,204 | 321 
7 ne Mail ......... | Dec. 31 | 347,177 | 100,000 | 112,014 301,849 || 113,667} ... | Baas - 1653 278,031 | 66,204} Nil 
a hion Steel (S. Africa)... | Dec. 31 245,699 | 45,507 | 125,423 140,780 || 20,000 | 36,000 | 6 65,000 |+ 4,423 199,393 | 117,560 | 8 
. hites (Timothy), etc. ... | Dec. 31] 373,541 21,857 185,524 | 241,798 || 83,276 | 91,997} 30 = 10,251 347,945 | 204,476 30 
° impey (George) and Co. | Dec. 31 166,958 ox | 100,842 | 127,650 || 15,250 | 40,000} 20 35,000 10,592 194.313 | 147,852} 20 
9 Cos. not shown above ine 300 6 175 | 299 || 66 | 87 | 8 | "14 "282 | 189 
Totals (£°000's) No. of Co's. i | a <1 rf el is 
Week to May 18, 1940... | 54 | 23,465 | 894 | 16,922 20,175 || 3,756 9,712 | 2,449 |4+- 1,005 20,317} 15,329 
per Jan. 1 to May 18, 1940... | 924 | 199,312 | 15,410 , 112,464 | 157,646 || 22,288 | 72,969 | 12,546 |}+ 4,661 134,600 | 112,721 
| i] | | | 
‘ t Free of Income Tax. (6) Absorbed £816,866. 
rr SS ES 
4 
Rates are actual unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. Rate for previous year refers to total dividend, unless marked 
mii See cera! _by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. © 
*Int. | *Int. Int | 
15, Company 1 Pay- | Prev. . Pay- Prev. ts | eat} Pay- | Prev. 
) +Final Total ‘able | Year Company +Final Total ‘able | Year Company a al! ‘able | Year 
ts RAILWAYS Puket Tin...........000 - 5 June 22 Nil Kayser Ellison ...... 5* ... |May 30 Se 
lly = ll, “SRO EUR. cccccccce 5t 15 ee 210 ere 10+ 12le 13 
: ANCE | Tronoh Mines ...... 5t 2210 July 4 15 Marks and Spencer... w23 w38! 3 une “18 421 
2p icences and General 1 at 20 ne 20 INDUSTRIALS Meutom (John) bcbune . = 1210 , 1215 
rd TEA AND vriog., 614 12 12 Beechams Pills......... 14-81t! 28le ile 2810 UN i ceeincns an 6 ‘ond Nil 
5 EA AND RUBBE R . eee Brewy. ... 4* al dea 4* Odhams Press ......... ue #6 Gaia 10 
5 7 Zoot (Henry) ......... eee 10 ees 10 Pease and Partners ... en 10 goa 121 
td lo-American Tea 7 7 Brit. Cotton and _ oe 623 313 Sec. Covent Gdn. Pty. 219%} ... jJune 15 3 
'’d - Tea and L Zioti 10 10 Brit. Sharehldrs. Tst. 3lo} 512 719 Simonds (H. and G.) Zlo#) cad 31 * 
0 ands 7198 10 10 British Thermostat .. llt 1812 1819 Tadcaster Twr. Brwy. 5* --- |June 1 a” 
10 ™ 1419*| 171» 17); Burntisland Shipping llt 13 13 Tate and Lyle......... 3lo*%| ... jJune 15 31p* 
8 hited § as Tilo 5 Deritend Stamping... 10+ 15 15 Third Edin. Invest.... 2* See aa) tn 2* 
0 HR Rbr. 5 1lg Finlay (James) anes Tot, 122 1212 Un. Kingdom Gas ... 3+ 5 ead 5 
5¢ Howard and Bullough pak 4 one 334 
teseeeees ar ss Rune 19, Nil* imp. Continental Gas 4t 6 June 8 10 _ 
10 ion ite 0 20 une 25) Nil ndn. & Gen. Invest. 6t ll ‘ae 12 +t Free of income tax. (6) Includes Jubilee 
pinta Tin esos 5+ 20 1219 Ind. and Gen. Trust 8t 12 14(6) bonus 2 per cent. (w) Amended dividend. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDs 






































Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 
i | Prices, = | Price, |Ch’ge| yi | Prices, | “|| Price, maettiee 
Prices, } Jen. 1 00 ice, |Ch'ge; Yield | Jen. 1 to || Last two | rice, | Ch’ge | 
} : c 
Year 1939 | May 15, 1940 Name of Security sid May Mey A May 15, 1940 ‘te eo Dividends | Name of Security sO Moe mid 
High | Low. High | Low 1940 | 8 High | Low . | 1940 | 8 | 1940” 
| British Funds i+ & @0 e-- «% 1 % ee ae ter 
Tile 61 7634 681g | IL tonite | Tig 5 |}310 0O|} 34/6 | 30/- || 10 ¢ 12 dl S. Durham Ord. £1... || 30/- | —1/3| § * ¢ 
107ig | 98 11053 | 1031g || “Do. 4% (aft. 1957)... || 108 —2l2|3 14 Of} 54/9 | 47/— || +726) t2lpal| Staveley Coal, etc. £i. || 51/3 |+7iod 31g ° 
9654 901g 10012 | 9512 i Conv. 212% 1944-49 || 971» —112/216 3 || 47/6 | 41/9 || 12l2 c| 1212 c]) Stewarts & Lloyds a. 43/9 Tlod) 5 14 y 
991g | 927g | 103 9734 || Do. 3% 1948-53...... 100 —2°|3 4 3 | 39/- | 32/- | 4lga| 1012 6|! Swan, Hunter £1 ..... || 32/6 |-1/10io| 9 ; 1—Fo 
991g | 87 10214 | 94 i Do. 34% after 1961 || 9812 -—3lg/3 11 3f) 24/3 | 21/4lo) 5ig6} 22ga/| Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1 | 22/6 | —1/-|7 9 5 A. Gr 
1044 | 1008 { 102!g4/| 1Cllg || Do. 410% ¢ } Dissented | 102 aoa ? 21/1019} 15/9 ‘| 4a 6 b|| Vickers 10/~ .........-.. | 16/- |—1/-16 2 3 B. Fe 
41| 101316 | 9919 || 1940-44° [Assented || 993, — Ip > | Textiies C.An 
1121g | 103% | 112 | 10712 | Do. 5% 1944-64...... | 1075, —1g| 218 3 |) 8/201) 4/912| Nil | Nil Brit. Celanese 10/- ... || 5/- | —1/-| Ny D. Me 
874 7934 9234 865g || Fund. 212% 1956-61 || 89! 219;}3 4 O || 38/6 | 33/- || 5 a| 5 bij Coats, J. & P. £1...... || 34/412]—2/710| 5 16 3 E. Da 
935g 8754 98l2 92 Fund. 234% 1952-57 95xd -15g|/3 2 9 || 39/1019} 34/- || 2 a 5 6|| Courtaulds £1 ......... i} 35/- | 2/6| 4 oof F. Fre 
951g 8712 | 991, 9234 | Fund. 3% 1959-69 ... || 9612 —2!12'3 40} 35/9 29/412)! 21 a! 5 || English Swg. Ctn. £1. || 29/ 419|—I/l0lp| § 9 2 G. Be 
10912 | 10019 ) 11334 10633 || Fund. 4% 1960-90 10915 | -3 |3 70 24/419) 16/3 || Nil c} 71g ¢\| Lancs Cotton Corpfl. || 17/- | —1/3) 8 16 0 of 
9914 | 9434 | 102 9896 || Nat. D. 212% 1944-48 | 992 | —1 | 212 6k) 61/3 | 55/9 || tO c| t10 c|| Patons & Baldwins £1. | 56/3 | —1/3| 3 y, OF H. 
967, | Q1lp || 1015, | 95ig || Do. 3% 1954-58 ... || 9912 —2 |3 2 0 | | 1, To 
10833 102 llllg 10515)6 | Victory Bonds 4% ... || 10812 —3 3 8 OF | || Electrical Manufactg. | 
am id |, 1003, 98 |) War L. 3% 1955-59.. 98 17g} 3 2 Of} 43/119! 37/9 10 c¢} 10° c|| Associated Elec. £1... || 38/9 -1/3/5 3 3 
987g | 86 1013, 931g | War L. 312% af. 1952 || 9814 17g} 3 11 3f| 92/6 | 78/9 || 5 a) 15 6] British Insulated £1... 87/6 1/3/41) 5 
8378 73 || 891g | 8014 || Local Loans 3% ...... l} 84lo 410/311 5 |} 69/- | 59/6 10 b| 5 all Callenders eee, 62/6 | —1/3| 416 9 IL—R: 
99 91 j, 100 97lo \ Austria 3% 1933-53... 99 See 3 3 0)}} 20/- | 15,9 | 7\2 a) 121¢ || Crompton Park. A5/-. 16/3 1/316 3] Mai 
64 5512 || 71% 5934 || India 219% = ..........+. 68 2 313 6 33/9 | 29/9 10 ¢;| 10. ¢|| Bnglish Electric £1 ... 30/- 1/3| 613 3 A. Cor 
90 | 78 | 97% 8214 || Do. 312% _.......-++4- 9212 3 a a 83/- | 74/3 20 c}| 20 c\| General Electric £1 ... 80/- 500 B. Ort 
11514 | 10412 | 115 | 10514 Do. 419% 1958-68... || 112 lig} 310 6| | Gas and Electricity ! 
| I | || Dom. & Col. Govts. ; 38/3 | 33/112 3 al 5 bj Clyde Valley Blec. £1. 36/3 Tlod| 4 g 3 I 
10644 | 95 | 1071, | 102) || Austirla. 5% 1945-75... || 10419 —1/4 4 6 42/6 | 32,6 101g c| 1012 c¢| County of London £1. 35/- 1/316 0 9 C. Iro 
1031, 98 | 10214 | 99 | Canada 4% 1940-60 100! oon 319 Of 27/- 22/- 3le b} 212 @| Edmundsons al “tae 24/6 | 6d 418 9 D. No 
112%, | 103 | 110% | 107 | Nigeria 5% 1950-60 | 110 |}317 4) 18/3 | 15/- || 2% 0) 1%y0b| Gas Light &C. £1... |) 15/- | -1/316 0 9 . 
1031, | 92 {} 1057¢ | 101 | N. Zealand. 5% 1946 104 46 0 8312 | 57 | 2 a 4 6) Imp. Cont. Gas Stk... 57xd | —6l0/10 10 6 B. Wo 
110° | 102 |, 10812 | 105 | S. Africa 5% 1945-75 || 107 313 0] 32/6 | 28/6 || 2iga\ 5 6) Lancashire Elec. £1 .. || 30/- 1/3|5 0 6 0. Be 
| Corporation Stocks 2i/- | 17/- | 7 ¢| 5% 6c) London Ass. Elec. £1. 18/9 | —1/315 18 6 Ww 
Illlg | 104 ; 110144 | 106 || Birhham 5% 1946-56 || 108 lo} 311 O 31/415} 20/9 | 2lea 41. 6| North-Hast Elec fl... 27/6 1/615 110 G. ‘ 
815g | 72 4 85 BB UF «§, es Blly 31'|313 7 42/3 | 35/- | 4a 6 6) Northmet Power £1.. 35 /- 1/10le! § 45 0 Sill 
93%— | 86lg | 94le | 87lo | Liverpool 3% 1954-64 94 A 3 8 6 38/719) 31/9 || 2l2a 512 6| Scottish Power {1 . 33/9 1/1010! 4 14 19 } 
1025, | 95 | 104 | 98 = || Middx. 312% 1957-62 | 102 —1{)3 5 0 39/6 | 33/12! 3 a 5 6) Yorkshire Electric £i. 36/3 | —2/6|4 8 3 L Ou 
| | Foreign Governments | Motor, Cycle, and | | 
Qllg | 7334 || 9254 | 8434 || Argen 410% Stg.Bds. | 91 19} 419 0 Aircraft J. ~ 
651 34 5812 47\2 || Austria 412% 1934-59 472 517 2 Oli 17/6 15)- 30 «| 15° cll Austin 5/— ..........0000 | 15/712). 416 0 C 
95 50 64 | 4212 || Belgian 4% (36) 1970 45 -1212|8 17 9f|| l6/4lg} 13/- 7126, 4 a|| Bristol Aero. 10/-...... 13/— | —-1/6} 8 16 8 K. Hic 
231g 6lg || 351g | 20 || Brazil 5% Fd. 1914 . 2310 410/10 12 9r| 36/3 | 29/4lo!) 1219 ¢) 1212 ¢/) De Havilland Air. £1 31/3 | ~2/618 0 9 d 
19 | 9 | 23 | 171, | Chile 6% (1929) seccee 18 — } 717 On 16/9 14/6 t15 c vimee Fairey Aviation 10/~-... 149 | 3d | 8 8B ot L. Pa 
551g | 231g | 4514 28 China 5% (1913) ...... 2812 2 oe 18/7lo| 12 al 5 0 Ford Motors £1 ...... | 17/9 3d 1617 0 MRu 
la ne oe.) hF le Czecho-Slovakia 8% 35 5 |22 16 0 15/7ip} L1/- 15 a 1719 5 | Hawker Siddeley (5/-) 1l/- 1/9 114 14 9 N. Mis 
8614 | 58 | 7934 65 Egypt Unified 4%...... 6512 —6/6 2 2 60/71} 53/9 12le b 219 a)| Lucas, J. (£1) ......... 57/6 | oo en _ 
1212 9 10lg | 95g || French 4% (British)... 10 ‘a 5 19 Oe] 88/3 | 67,6 25 | 20° c|| Leyland Motors £1 ... 70/- 1/3/5115 9 Q 
“ {| 4 75g | 5ig || German Dawes 5%.. 7 an 27/T1o| 23/0 45 | 40 c|| MorrisMotors 5/- Ord. || 25/712} ... |8 8 5 
33lg 3 61g | 412 | Do. Young La. 412% 6 . | 42lxo| 378 17126, 5 a) Rolls-Royce £1......... 41, | 5 8 0 
30 15 24lo 14 Greek 6% Stab. Le. 14 3 121 8 Op 12/354) 10/712 22!le¢ 25 | Standard Motor 5/- .. 11/3 | 9d |11l 2 3 
351, 15 25 20 Hungary 712% ......... 20 -- |22 10 Ohl | Shipping } IL—A 
6lle 33 65 |; 5212 ! Japan 512% “1930 canada 52 5 110 9 6f|| 22/7lp| 16/- 5 ¢ 4 c| Furness, ee a 16 -|-l/-15 00 a 
eee ee —_ : —_ 23/9 | 20/- 4l2 2 a P. & O. Def. £1 ....... 20/6 l/-|6 20 
ee Last two oe Ch’ge)  yvieig 20/- | 16/9 5 cl 5 || Royal Mail Lines £1 17/- 64/6 0 0 oof 
May 15, 1940 || Dividends Name of Security | is. oy May 15, 109 | 7/- Nil c¢| Nil « Union Costle Ord. £1. 7/6 |—1/-| Nil B. Pot 
a i a SeSSsjaQQQc~ ea an u r | 
High | Low || (@)_() (©) _ tintin 1940 | 8 | 19 | ser) 126 6 s 4 ¢) Allied Sumatra £1 129 | ~34/6 40] Gope 
% % Railways “ s. & 27/3 19,41; 3 b 2 a) Anglo-Dutch £1 ...... 20/3 94/418 0 | fi 
10 Ol, Ni Ni B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. ... 6lo l Nil 32/1010} 30/- Jigb 2\29 a! Jokai (Assam) £1 ...... 30/—- | —2/61'613 3 D. Nor 
Qly lg Ni Nil Can. Pac. Com. $25 ... 7 l Nil 3/1114) 2/101 4a 6 6)! London Asiatic 2/-... 3/- | ... 1613 3 . i 
52 32 CS lgc 3i9 c| Gt. Western Ord. ... 341 —10 10 210 34/9 | 26,101» 4a 6 6) Rubber Trust £1 ...... 27/3 | l/-|7 60 E. Cut 
80 53 Nil c 5 « LNER 5% Pret. 1955 67) 5 7, oe 2 3/3 2/3 9 «€ 5 c| United Serdang 2/- ... 2/6 oak 400 t 
60 37 Nil c 4< Do. 4% let Pf. ...... 39 —-10!910 2 6 | oil F. Ele 
24 127g Nil c Ble ci] LS. Gad. ..ccccccccer 16 —-434;9 7 6 60/334) 48/llo)) 15 6 5 a) Anglo-Iranian £1 ...... 48/119}—4/41.) 8 6 2 ; p 
601, | 39 Nil co 4 « MDE BERS  ccccscere 41) 1010) 9 12 10 || 27/7lo| 23/3 21ga| 17ipb| Apex (Trinidad) 5/-.. || 26/6 | —9d| 514 3 G. Ma 
Wie | 50 Wee 6... aa 54 10|7 8 2 73/6 | 60/1114) 16 6 5 aj| Burmah Oil £1 ........ 65/- | —3/916 9 0 H. Ma 
651, 38 Nil 8 1lg a); Lon. Trans. “C” 41 2 312 3 || 81/1019} 59/412) t121246, +5 a Shell Iransport £1 . 61/3 | —7/6| 514 OF 7 
22 14 Nil ¢ Lig <'| Southern Def. ......... 15 454,8 6 8 80/- 66/3 Tio b 7lg a) Trinidad Leasehlds £1 73/9xd| —1/-|4 1 4 I. Cot 
79 62 1 a 4 6| Do.5% rt Ord....... 64 512,716 4 fi 
104 8912 22a 2)06 Do. 5% Pf. ..... 96 4 5 38 Miscellaneous | J. Wo 
Banks be Discount 62/6 43/1Llo Tea 7io bb Assoc. P. Cement £1 45/- 2/6'613 4 Y 
67/9 60/- 7iga 10 |b) Alexanders £2, £1 pd. 63/9 3/991'5 8 O 44/3 33/- 5 a 5 »b| Barker (John) £1...... 35/-~ | 514 0 K. Silk 
34212 31612 6a 6 6) Bank of Engiand ..... 333 & 312 0 44.6 37.3 m29 c 30:9. Boots Pure Drug 5/-... 37 6xd} “10d! 41 6 t 
£47'e | £432 8 ¢ 8 ¢| Bkof Montreal $100. | £47 3.18 Oe!) 56/- | 43.9 4 a)  8lp6| Brit. Aluminium £1... | 45/- |—3/1) 511 0| 1. Mw 
/9 25/6 5 6b 5 a Bk. of N Zealand {1 30 /— 5 6 Bel 107/6 933 $20 c\ T19\g¢) Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1... 95/- | 7/6'4 0 T 
73/3 62/- 7 a 7 6 Barclays Bank £1 ..... 64/6 36/4 6 0O}] 60- 55,712 7 a 10 6) British Oxygen £1 57/6 | —2/6|5 4 & M. Ap 
912 B14 5 a 5 6) Chid. of India £5 ...... 914 lg; 5 8 O]|] 52/6 | 45/- 7i2a 1219 b| Brockhouse (J.) £1 48/9 | .. |8 42 N. Foo 
52/- 45/- 5 a 5 6 | District B. £1 fy. pd 51/3 ae 318 11) 65le 50lo 4c 4 || Cable & Wir. Hdg. ... 52lo | —2 712 5 O. Che 
£9 = LBlio £2120 £21296) Hongkong and S.$125 £87 £4 5 14 11 6416 4\4 15 a 15 6 Carreras‘ A’ Ord. £1 4144 |}—%4\|7 00 ar 
54/6 45.6 6 2a 6 6b) Lioyds £5, £1 pd... 47/6 56, 5 0 0 38/9 | 27/6 D GC Be Ge ER Er iiccccctcccces sss 32/6 | —6d | 5 10 9d P. Oils 
B54 75x90 Jloa Jip b| Martins £20, £210 ‘pd. 734 416 6 10/119 7/The 5 c| Nil c! Elec. & Mus Ind. 10/- 8/6 | —3d Nil M 
85/- | 72,6 8 a 8 6 Midland £1, fy. pd. .. 75/- 6/3; 4 5 O} 28/3 | 24/- 15 a 25 6 EverReadyCo.5/- ... || 25/- | —1/-|8 0 OF Q Leg 
553 5132 5 «@ 5 6) Nat. Dis. £2!0 ty. pd. 5 . 412 0 6316; 454 Tiga) 20 6| Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1 434 | 1g | 5 18 0 th 
3212 28 8 @ 8 6! N ofInd. £25,£12lepd 31 l 6 6 0 93/9 88/- 20 6b 5 a) Harrison&Cros.Df.£1 88/9 | 3/9| 512 0 R. Pap 
69/9 58/9 Jloa Tle b|) Nat. Prov. £5, £1 pd. 626 3/- 416 O 40/6 30 5 a S Bi Hertede £1 .nccccccoce 32/6 | —2/61|6 3 0 S. Veh: 
444 418 Blob 810 a| Royal Bk. of Sadeed 440 2 &. 33/934) 29/6 3 a 5 | Imp. Chem. Ord. £1... 30/6 | —1/3| 5 4 6 m 
48/6 41/3 3544 614 6 Union Discount £1 ... 426 2/6; 414 0O}| 13/9 10 6 5 cl Nil cc Imp. Smelting £1...... 11/3 |—1/3| Nil cr 
85/- 70/- | 9 a 9 6) Westmtr. £4, £1 pd.... 73/6 5/6; 419 O Gllgo) 53) +710 a\ $1519 5) Imp. Tobacco £1 ...... 5lq | 14) 4 7 O T. Rub 
| i insurance || $49%6 | $38 $2:25c) $2:00c|| Inter. Nickel n.p. $39 | -$3|/5 217 U. Mis 
245, 21 40 a 50 6) Alliance £1, fully pd. 2215 —1 400 12/3 | 99 5 6b 5 ail International Tes 5/- | 10/6 6d | 415 0 wi 
131g ll 4/6a' 6/-6)| Acas£5,Ll4pd. ... Lllq -1lo9|/ 413 3 34/3 | 23/9 434. 514 6) Lever & Unilever £1.. 23/9 | —3/9|8 8 5 fa 
1653 133g || $25 a +25 6) Pearl (£1), fy. pd....... 1412 lo} 3 8 9t] 32/9 | 28/- 20 c\ 10 c| LondonBrick £1 ...... 30/— | ... | 613 3 
15516 1213;¢; 6/-a@ 6/-5) Phoenix £1, fy. pd. ... 13xd 316, 412 O || 87/6 | 74/412 141g a 5 a) Lyons(J.)Ord. £1 ... || 82/6 | 2/6| 412 0 
22i2 | +84:°075 « Prudenual {1A ...... 24 1 310 Ot!) 54/410! 36'9 15 a 23136) Marks & Spen.‘ A’ 5/- 38/- | 9d 5 09 
Bl, 74 | 11 @ 19 6) Royal Exchange {1 ... 734 |—1g/319 9 4139 3p 121¢b| 5 aj Metal Box £1............ 31 | — 165 0 0F WimAn 
7 57 | t10 a} t10 6) Sun Lf. Ass. £1 fy. pd. 57g | — 13/3 8 O}] 87/6 | 75 71o} 12196) Tiga) Murex £1 Ord. ........ 77/6 | -1/3|5 3 3 
Investment Trusts || 23/712) 16/3 4 a 6 6) Pinchin Johnson 10/- 20/- | 1/6| 5 00% Vim—pPare 
498 47612 || 11 a@ 14 6b) Alliance Trust ......... 490 5 2 0} 17/6 16/3 15 6b 3 a\\ Ranks Ord. 5/-......... 16/3 3d | 5 10 9 
18712 180 312@' 8lp6| Anglo-Amer. Deb. 180 613 4/]| 61/6 | 54/- 21g) 1219 6/| Spillers Ord. £1 ...... 58/9 1/3)5 22 Ba 
188 155 4 «a 6 6 Debenture Corp. Stk. 185 5 8 1 57/9 50/7lo 10 b 3lp a) Tate and Lyle : saints \150/7loxd| —2/6|5 6 0 — 
187 168 8 b 5 a. Invest. Trust Def. 185 17 0 6 45/6 36/9 5 a 5 a) Tilling, Thos. £1...... 41/101, ... | 415 6 
16512 | 139 7 }b 3 a Trustees Corp. Ord.... || 1632 . ae 26/3 | 18/3 25 c| 20 c|| Triplex Safety G. 10/- || 21/3 | ... |9 8 ; — 
175 14012 | 4a 6 6 | United States Deb. ... | 172! 5 15 ll 96/9 87/9 13546 10 a) Tube Investments £1 90/- 3/119) 5 5 
Breweries, &c. | 68/- | 62/3 334, 11146) Turner & Newall £1... || 63/9 |—1/10\o 4 14 0) 
125/6 | 112/- || ¢20 8 +5 @ Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1.. | 118/-xd 4/-\| 4 4 Ot) 52/6 43/9 Jlob 5 aj United Dairies £1...... 49/410] —7lod| 5 0 0 
57/6 526 |} 6 a 11 5b Courage Ord. £1....... 53/- 16\'6 8 O} 28/3 25/- 22\o ¢, 281g 0 United Molasses 6/8... || 25/- | —1/3) 6 ; Oy 
70/3 | 61,712 15 6b 6l4a_ Distillers Ord. 4 aun 62'6 3/3 416 Og) 66/3 55/- 15 a 50. 6) Woolworth Ord. 5/-... 56/3 | —1/3|5 0 0 Pe 
83/- | 68/- 14 6 11 a@) Guinness Ord. £1...... 76/6 |—1/6| 610 0 Mines | 6 19 
76/6 | 676 || Tiga 16 6) Ind,Coope& Alip. £1  68/- 2/9| 618 0 | 65/7lg| 54/41p || 95 c¢) 95  c|| Ashanti Goldfields 4/- || 55 -xd\ 1/8 | 6 " 0 
52/9 | 44/- || 12 6 6 a) WatneyCombeDef.{1  45/-  —2/3'8 0 0}! 11/9 8/6 i5 b| i3lga| BurmaCorp.Rs.9 ... || 8/9 3d | 8 y t re 
iron, Coal and Steel 51/3 | 40/- 6144} 10 || Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1)|  40/- ~5/-| 8 a 6 
6/6 4/412} 10 c¢ 10 c) Baldwins 4/-............ 4/6 —6d|8 17 3 15 |} 12156 95 b&b 95 a Crown Mines 10/- ... \ 1414 516 | 6 Na E 
34/71, 276 | ¢12ig6} ¢5 a) Brown (J.) Ord. 10/-.. 27/6 2/6; 6 6 Ot) 8l4 |  5ig || Nil ¢ Nil c| De Beers (Def.) £2l2 || 612 | —1 5 ren 
8/9 4 a 6 6 | Cammell Laird 5/- ... 6/9 3d | 7 8 O || 41/654) 32/6 1llga) 11146) Randfontein £1......... 40/- 1/3 |1L i 0 Baltimore 
2A/Tlo n $ 3a 5 6 Colvilles Ord. £1 ...... 22/- os 7 6 0 ll5jg | 8/s || 25 6 25 a RhokanaCorp./1 ... 953 -\4 5 3 0 Ohio 
28/112} 206 | 10 ¢ 10 ¢)} Dorman Long Ord. £1 20/71o|—1/10lo, 9 14 OO 16/- 13/112 || 5 b 10. aj Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- 13/6 1/=| 5 5 oF New Yo: 
26/111, 20/9 3106 t2loa Guest Keen &c.Ord. £1 22/- | —9d|5 8 9T|| 101g | Dlg 75 a 75 6|\ Sub Nigel 10/-......... 934 | — 14) 7 ra) Central 
27/9 23/6 Jiga 15 06)' Hadfields 10/- ......... 24/6 1/-|9 3 O Tilig | 634 2/6 a} 5/6 b|| Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. 7p | — 19|5 nil § Penns: vs 
22/71e 17/ 9 | 4 6) 2 a) Powell Duffrvn £1.. 20/- 9d!i!60 0 RR'9 56 3 Nil Ni | WW itwarersrand 10! H 57/6 _ - 22/6 iiroe. 
(a) Interim dividend. (b) Final dividend. (c) Last two yearly dividends. @) Worked on 9% basis. (e) Aliowing for exchange. (f) Flat vi Union Pa, 
(g) Worked on 2212% basis. (A) Yield on 412% basis. (¢) Annas per share. (Gj) Yield worked to average redemption—end 1960. (k) tHased on rodenee : 
in 1946. (J) Yield based on 7812% of coupon. (m) Including poaus of 5% tree of tax. (mn) Yield on 1-523% basis. (0) For 15 months to December 31, 1939 a 


dividend 10 per cent. out of capital reserve. 


(p) Yield based on 43% of coupon. 


(q) Yield worked on a 15% basis. 


(r) Yield on 2!2 % basis. 
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OVERSEAS TRADE RETURNS 
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Exports OF PRODUCE AND MANUFACTURES OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM (Value F.O.B.) 
























































——— —s cS — ae aa : 
Month ended Four Months ended | Month ended | Four Months ended 
April 30 April 30 April 30 April 30 
seas jiteniee SS ee — te teccnmaaienind sidibtebiteiieaicens = 
1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 
| | | 
al rink and Tobacco— £ £ £ £ I.—Food, Deiek end Tobacco— £ | £ 
is Foot Od ecrecccoesce 4,167,372 9,262,456 | 19,348,836 | 33,633,005 A. Grain and ackoogesense 16,657 66,764 &s,078 258,052 
rake 5 for Animas 843,731 949,486 3,644,026 | 3,228,042 B. Fee ae for Animals 53,520 | 26,212 264,033 98,034 
proertie for Food | 659,331 855,928 2,946,142 3,464,860 ec. Living, for Food | 1,267 4,452 5,696 9,871 
eccccecccccescccsocccccoccs 7,425,768 9,617,480 | 29,780,023 | 36,960,436 D. = egnenegnesucccesoooeesccece 105,572 90,262 | 457,914 368,376 
oo Produce ........++s+00+ 5,482,089 5,658,894 | 24,266,670 31,422,340 E. ay Produce ...........0+5 94,565 | 84,526 318,817 341,502 
F. F: Fruit and Vegetables 3,784,324 3,177,152 | 13,007,833 | 12,894,825 F. F Fruit and Vegetables 10,673 | 10,742 94,006 67,703 
G. Beverages Pre- G. Beverages and 
FONE cccscccccccccccess 2,779,500 4,062,258 | 13,571,610 | 16,965,586 = — parations ..............000s 854,176 | 2,310,656 4,288,436 7,822,841 
H. other Food aseecccesecccecece 4,351,132 7,836,516 | 18,509,851 | 28,215,737 H. Other Food Sececccesoccsceees 854,883 41,104 3,701,371 2,842,286 
[. TOBACCO ..ceereceeeeeereeeeee 67,963 678,748 5,547,055 | 2,241,818 ja 349,003 | 498,001 1,571,368 1,734,801 
Total, Class I ...... | 30,261,210 | 42,098,918 |130,622,046 |169,026,649 Total, Class I ...... 2,433,316 3,832,719 | 11,179,719 | 13,543,466 
cents jsonesssesne eee penne 
Il. —Raw Materials and Articles | II.—Raw Materials and Articles 
Mainly Unmanufactured— Mainly Unman 
A. Coad ....eeececesereerscseeeees | 835 | 2,279 4,617 6,355 MT dichneteialintddaaadctiranne | 2,723,222 3,093,982 | 11,144,497 | 12,235,572 
B. Other aa eens | | B. Other ee | 
Mini an | | an | 
Products and the like... | 399,636 792,640 | 1,457,531 | 2,319,284 Products and the like 115,729 | 98,685 | 378,646 370,604 
C. Iron Ore and Scrap......... | 627,152 | 1,891,303 2,030,470 | 5,019,586 C. Iron Ore and Scrap......... | 31,067 | 3,079 | 227,720 13,683 
D. Non-Ferrous M erous | D. Non-Ferrous M erous 
Ores and Scrap ......... | 1,229,725 | 1,540,492 | 5,262,485 | 8,639,692 Ores and Scrap ......... 164,997 18,987 | 680,585 125,390 
B. Wood and Timber ......... | 1,788,569 2,686,694 | 8,269,346 | 8,622,787 E. Wood and Timber ......... 4,251 10,503 | 25,796 41,073 
vies aan and Cotton | F. ~~ aye and Cotton 
seshimeeaeieapeseses | 2,141,334 | 5,480,031 8,728,016 | 25,965,586 evecancasoovecsoseces 42,996 52,492 | 184,809 169,861 
6. Weal, I Raw and Waste, and | G. Wool. Revand Gaanend 
éupaneeseees 4,954,955 | 6,470,413 | 19,206,443 | 29,749,551 Woollen kniieneennen: I 346,460 | 448,888 | 2,016,117 1,416,314 
Sik, Raw, ubs ont | H. Si Raw, ubs and 
Nols .....cccccccccccccovsces 130,242 | 410,448 567,183 | 1,888,451 Tl innctecennsnitiaenenenvie 115,974 | 42,595 | 452,061 345,190 
I. Other Textile Materials . 1,384,548 3,271,665 | 5,172,783 | 10,292,999 I. Other Textile Materials ... | 24,054 19,967 | 76,752 | 36,070 
J. Seeds and Nuts for Oil | J. Seeds and Nuts for Oil, | | | 
Oils, Fats, Resins Oi | | =. Fats, Resins and 
GMB  ccccccccccccccccccess 3,329,278 6,245,225 | 10,426,574 | 17,379,745 «§«.- «=D ccccccccccccccccccces 175,241 | 293,525 | 781,213 | 962,048 
K.Hides and Skins, Un- K. Hide’ and Skins, Un- | | 
sonsequaiecdecegeceos 1,219,077 | 2,145,491 | 6,387,751 7,747,878 eeccececccceccegecece | 73,884 131,315 438,735 | 695,657 
L. Paper-making Materials 1,103,956 | 1,237,694 | 4,415,668 | 6,178,394 L. Paper-making Materials 86,076 | 53,595 | 398,097 150,278 
BEET .ccccccccccccccecccccses 555,145 | 1,717,734 | 2,651,130 4,970,993 BIE hectecetacescecacencases 17,046 30,833 | 77,065 105,370 
. Miscellaneous Raw Ma- | . Miscellaneous Raw Ma- 
s and Articles t and Articles 
mainly Unmanufactured 669,548 | 1,414,254 | 3,014,085 | 5,452,862 mainly Unmanufactured | 231,192 256,610 | 1,007,473 | 932,949 
Total, Class II... | 19,534,000 | 35,306,363 77,592,082 |134,234,163 Total, Class II - | 4,152,189 | 4,555,056 | 17,889,566 | 17,600,059 
Ill.—Articles Wholly or Mainly III.—Articles Wholly or Mainly 
Menuincused— hemmed 
A. Coke and Manufactured A. Coke and Manufactured 
BE cvccccccccccvcccccscoces 203 | 1,036 | 2,625 | 31,020 «—§«-_—-——_——_ RED eccccccvccccccosescceece 196,346 | 362,058 1,136,147 1,352,413 
B, re Glass, Abrasives, B. ae Glass, Abrasives, | | 
Sciikeeabmapinasbadeonenee 510,658 186,509 2,076,100 718,468 Gecertoncreceeeseeseosecece 759,197 | 1,154,000 | 2,917,386 4,178,197 
Cc. ean and Steel and Manu- Cc. ay and Steel and Manu- 
ves thereof ......... 989,288 2,777,497 | 3,993,022 | 8,669,689 factures thereof ......... | 2,955,662 | 3,636,151 | 11,546,208 | 12,045,379 
D.Non-Ferrous Metals and D. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Manufactures thereof .. 3,139,540 | 4,889,218 | 12,327,938 | 17,291,595 Manufactures thereof ... | 1,056,026 | 1,461,268 4,776,815 5,339,097 
E. Cutlery, Hardware, Imple- | E. Cutlery, Hardware, Imple- | | 
ments and Instruments 547,840 | 485,368 2,140,793 | 1,796,115 ments and Instruments | 710,410 | 977,589 | 2,896,531 3,562,450 
F. Electrical Goods and Ap- | | F. Electrical Goods and Ap- | | 
PATALUB «0... .eeeeeeesererere 231,846 | 485,917 895,653 1,795,160 BUED ccccececccccccccosccs 922,705 | 1,356,688 | 4,139,256 4,944,894 
gevecscgoceesececs 2,140,952 | 3,643,033 | 8,075,585 | 11,061,085 i  cnitntnnnninnsenine 4,187,984 | 4,152,311 | 18,382,651 | 15,160,078 
H. ewe of Wood and | | | H. Manufactures of Wood and | | 
eeenesenesasecosvece 417,097 392,685 1,859,848 | 1,360,764 TE inttittininn thuntenerene 104,738 69,889 379,411 315,888 
I. ene Yarns and Manu- I, Cotton Yarns and Manu- 
demnenanaesanosone 234,703 | 291,086 | 1,008,434 | 751,982 ines cee ecatintien 3,682,951 5,524,269 | 16,237,923 | 19,927,727 
J. Woollen and Worsted J. Woollen and Worsted 
_ Yarns and Manufactures 375,096 | 392,356 1,467,541 1,148,648 Yarns and Manufactures | 1,911,120 | 3,614,367 9,761,510 | 12,213,713 
K. Silk Yarns and Manufac- | K. Silk Yarns and Manufac- 
TED avcctcccescccqocsetasene 347,457 181,001 1,699,999 | 624,023 408,046 | 843,895 1,814,029 2,896,449 
L. Manufactures of other 
Textile Materials ...... 544,863 1,976,322 | 1,727,861 | 6,743,238 918,519 1,397,646 | 3,746,164 4,826,530 
SET dichakcapaseasoossees 646,771 191,561 2,754,774 | 512,715 634,306 842,716 3,068,744 3,269,000 
PEE issdsrcnnnciccasences 317,155 114,798 | 1,160,966 688,439 138,084 284,242 | 572,413 934,334 
0. Chemicals, Drugs, Dyes | 
and Colours ............... 1,322,455 1,758,729 4,911,882 6,911,228 | 1,814,767 3,189,043 | 7,357,663 | 11,192,920 
P. Oily, Fats and Resins, 
TT sssicteswaie, 9 3,794,019 7,298,619 | 14,868,217 | 30,242,886 | 395,651 310,401 1,618,936 1,129,207 
Q. Leather uather ond Manufactures | be Leather and Manufactures | 
Sapeersesecscooeceece 651,646 | 1,139,279 2,477,307 4,482,795 EIT cahintetnebentatsonns 330,178 476,048 | 1,426,571 1,687,474 
R Paper Ca Cardboard, etc....... 1,123,833 | 1,918,344 4,521,048 7,331,914 a. ies Cardboard, etc....... 574,389 905,515 | 2,205,477 3,393,766 
es (including Loco- | es (including Loco- 
motives, Ships and Air- | motives, Ships and Air- 
ensinstpanensecneneseute | 320,654 | 2,205,107 1,783,276 | 3,294,296 Daaanedeenousodenessecnce 3,287,991 | 4,771,503 | 16,769,888 | 13,586,147 
T. Rubber Manufactures i 74,193 | 95,480 | 278,884 | 418,444 T. Rubber Manufactures 115,271 | 226,491 489,346 952,639 
cous Articles | 
wholly or mainly Manu- | | wholly or mainly Manu- 
psosesccosscocesccces | 1,958,925 1,572,945 | 7,403,215 6,030,840 pecceccccccccccscoces | Sp danse 3,432,213 9,694,020 | 10,991,403 
Total, Class III ... | 19,689,194 | 31,996,890 | 77,434,968 |111,876,144 Total, Class III ... | 27,429,635 38,988,303 |120,937,089 133,899,705 
IV.—Animals, not for Food ... 166,761 | 163,993 | 959,547 | 771,144 IV.—Animals, not for Food ... 51,445 126,327 213,944 353,785 
Vi—Parcel Post. ..........csceeeee | 397,933 419,955 | 1,661,672 | 1,593,144 V.—Parcel Post | 1,082,106 | 797,418 | 4,030,368 | 2,821,701 
a ee ees ———— 
ID si csccccaceeses 70,049,098 109,986,119 288,270,315 417,501,244 Total | 35,148,691 | 48,299,823 154,250,686 |168,218,716 
AMERICAN RAILROADS SHORTER COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 910) 
Month of Compared | Compared 
Company March, | with March, | ? a | with 3 Transvaal Gold Output, April.—Witwatersrand, 1,140,632 
19 1939 Months,1939 fine ounces; other districts, 30,131 fine ounces ; total, 1,170,763 
———___ ; 5 ; —s fine ounces. March total, 1, 147, 382 fine ounces. Native labour 
Baltimore and { Gross | 13,208,000 + 685,000 | 40,407,000 | + 5,094,000 employment at April 30th : Gold mines, 354,775; coal mines, 
ne whee peesee ate oveay = aT aaa = > omens Ags 900 ; > total, 372, 675. 
3ross 300,000 + y »000, + 7,900, 
Pn Binns Nett | 42200,000 | +, 400,000 | 8,000,000 + Somes Canadian Pacific Railway.—Net ones fe $1,502,000 
R ep vania ross | 35,700,000 | + 2,400, 600, + A 4,000) ; aggregate net receipts, January to 000 
Nett | 5,400,000 | + 500,000 | 15,600,000 | + 1,900,000 Sipe Det). sees pts, J y to April,1940, $5,303, 
Union Pacific,,, J Gross | 12,300,000 | + 300,000 | 36,000,000 | + 1,800,000 . 
Nett | 1,000,000 | % ,200,000 | + 700,000 


t Net operating income. 








Eastern Telegraph Company, Ltd.—Total income, 1939, 


£735,156 (£631,989). 


Net profit, £645,303 (£544,927). 
dividend, 114 per cent. (94 per cent.). 


Ordinary 
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TENDERS FOR LIVERPOOL CORPORATION BILLS 


1. THE CORPORATION OF LIVERPOOL hereby give notice that 
Tenders will be received at the Chief Cashier’s Office, at the Bank of 
England, London, on Monday, the 20th May, at One o'clock, for Liver- 
pool Corporation Bills to be issued under the Liverpool Corporation Act, 
1921, to the amount of £1,000,000 (one million pounds). 

z. The Bills will be in amounts of £1,000, £5,000, or £10,000. They 
will be dated the 23rd day of May, 1940, and will be payable on the 
23rd August, 1940. 

3. The Tenders must specify the net amount per cent. (being an 
even multiple of one penny) which will be given for the amounts applied 
for; and the Tenders of private individuals must be made through a 
London Banker. 

4. The Bills will be issued and paid at the Bank of England, London. 

5. The persons whose Tenders are accepted will be informed of the 
same on Tuesday, the 21st May, and payment in full of the amounts 
of the accepted Tenders must be made to the Bank of England in 
London not later than 1.30 p.m. on Thursday, the 23rd May. 

6. The Corporation of Liverpool reserve the right of rejecting any 
Tender. 

7. Tenders must be made on the printed forms which can be obtained 
at the Town Clerk’s Office, Municipal Offices, Liverpool; at the Chief 
Cashier's Office, Bank of England, London; and at any of the Branches 
of the Bank. 

8. Consent of the Treasury has been obtained to this issue under 
Regulation 6 of the Defence (Finance) Regulations, 1939. It must be 
distinctly understood that in giving this consent the Treasury does 
not take any responsibility for the issue. 

W. H. BAINES, Town Clerk. 

Municipal Offices, 

Dale Street, Liverpool, 2. 

11th May, 1940. 


IMPERIAL JAPANESE GOVERNMENT 
FOUR PER CENT STERLING LOAN OF 1g10 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the COUPONS due ist June, 
1940, will be PAID on that date between the hours of 11 and 12 
and subsequently (Saturdays excepted) between the hours of 11 and 2 
at the Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited, where lists may be obtained. 

Coupons must be left three clear days for examination prior to 
payment. 

For the YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Limited, 
H. KANO, Manager. 

7 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 

17th May, 1940. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


Applications are invited for the Leon Fellowship for Research (pre- 
ferably in the fields of Economics or Education) of the value of £400 
for one year for the Session 1940-41. It is not essential that candidates 
should be members of a University. Further particulars should be 
obtained from the Secretary to the Academic Registrar, University 
of London, 42 Gyles Park, Stanmore, Middlesex. The last day of 
application is rst June, 1940. 


ECONOMIST 
BINDING CASES 


Attractive binders to hold three months’ issues of 
The Economist are still available. 


These binders have no wires, clips or metal con- 
trivances so that each issue can be bound in an 
instant for permanent reference. 


May 18, 1949 


A Real Bargain 
— ALL THIS ONLY ‘Ts. 


(a) 4 issues of FINANCIAL WORLD OF AMERICA, 
each containing 32 pages of essential information 
every internationally-minded investor needs today, 


(6) Latest issue of 48-page investor’s handbook, 
featuring our individual ratings and vital data 
on 1,600 American listed stocks. 


(c) “ 10-Year Dividend Honor Roll ”’—a year by year 
dividend record of every New York Stock Ex- 
change common stock that paid dividends each 
year since 1929. 


(dq) A “Low-Priced Stock Guide” gives a vast 
amount of information on stocks under $15 and 
points out notable values. 


(e) “ Outstanding Business Cycle Stocks.” 


Return this “ Ad.’ and 4 Shillings today 
for all the above 
or £1 8 O for 6 months’ subscription 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVE : 


FINANCIAL WORLD OF AMERICA* 


42 Wormwood Street, London, E.C.2, England 


* By subscription only 


TERMS OF 


SUBSCRIPTION 


TO 


ECONOMIST 


OVERSEAS 


és. d. 


THE 


INLAND 
£ s. d. 
12 Months - - 218 0 310 
6 Months - - 19 0 110 6 


Cheques to be mode payable to The Economist Newspaper Led. 
PUBLISHING OFFICE: 


8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.CA. 
Telephone: Central 863! 


OFFER TO NEW READERS 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this journal 


Reading Cases to hold two issues, and made on similar with this week's issue is invited to fill up the attached : 


lines, are also available. 
Both are bound in full cloth (blue) and lettered in gilt. 


The price of the Binder is 5s. 6d. post free (Overseas 
6s. 6d.) and of the Reading Case 4s. post free 
(Overseas 4s. 6d.) 


To The Publisher, Economist Newspaper Ltd., 
8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 


In order to test the value of your publication | should like you 
to forward it to me by post for the next four weeks. if | then 
decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there will be 
no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise | shall be 
willing to pay 4s. to cover their cost. 


from 


THE ECONOMIST 


8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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